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2 GAY. 

he received and accommodated the Ladies^ as 
he probably took no delight in telling it, is not 
known. The report is, that he was foon 
weary of either the reftraint or fervility of liis 
occupation, and eafily perfuaded his mafter to 
difeharge him. 

The dntchefs of Monmonth, remarkable for 
infiexibleperfeverancein her demandto be treated 
as aprincefs, in 171a took Gay into her fervice 
as fecietary : by quitting a fhop forfuch feryic^, 
he might gain leiftire, but he certainly advanced 
little in the boaft of independence Of his Icifui e 
he madefo good ufe, that he publilhed next year 
a poem on Rural Sports^ and inferibed it to 
Mr. Pope, who was then rifing faft into repu-* 
tation. Pope was pleafed with the honour ; 
and when he became acquainted with Gay^ 
found fuch attraftions in his manners and con- 
verfation, that he feems to have received him 
into his inmoft confidence ; and a friendlhip 
was formed between them which lafted to their 
feparation by death, without any known abater 
ment on either part. Gay w’as the general fa- 
vourite of the whole affociation of wits ; but 
they regarded him as a play- fellow rather than 

a partner, 
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a partner, and treated liira with more fondnefs 
than refpeft. 

Next year he publiflied Thi Shepherds Wetk, 
fix Englifh paftorals, in which the images arc 
drawn from real life, fuch as it appears among 
the rufticks in parts of England remote from 
London. Steele, in fome papers of the Gaar~ 
dtan, bad praifed Ambrofe Philips, as the Paf- 
toral writer that yielded only to Theocritas, 
Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope, who, had alfo 
pnblilhed Paftorals, not plcafed to 'be over- 
looked, drew up a companfon of his own 
compofitions with thofe of Philips, in which 
he covertly gave himfelf the prefeience, wKiJe 
hefeemed to difown it. Not content with this, 
he is fuppofed to have incited Gay to write the 
Shtpherd's Week, to fliew, that if it be neceflary 
to copy nature with minutenefs, rural life 
mull be exhibited fuch as groflhefs and ^o- 
rance have made it. So 6r the plan was rea- 
fonable, but the Paftorals are introduced by 3 
Preeme, written with fuch imitation as they 
could attain of obfolete language, and by con- 
fequence in a ftylc that was never fpoken itbr 
written in any language or in any place. 

B 2 But 
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But the effeft of reality and truth became 
confpicuous, even when the intention was to 
lhe%v them groveling and degraded. Thefe 
Paftorals became popular, and were read with 
delight, as juft reprefentations of ^ural man- 
ners and occupations, by thofe who had no 
intereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor know- 
ledge of the critical difpute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called The 
Wife of Bath upon the ftage, but it received no 
applaufe; he printed it, however; and fete'n-' 
teen years after, having altered it, and, as he 
thought, adapted it more to the public tafte, 
he offeied it again to the town , but, though he 
was flufhcd with the fuccefs of the Beggar* s 
Opera^ bad the mortification to fee it again re- 
je&ed. 

In the laft year of queen Anne’^s life, Gay 
was made'fecretary to the earl of Clarendon, 
ambaf&dor to the’ court of Hanovei. This 
was a ftation that naturally gave him hopes of 
kindnefs from^ every party; but the Queen’s 
death put an end to her favours, and he had 
dedicated his ShephereT $ Week to Bolingbroke, 
which Swift confidered as the crime that ob*-. 

ftrufted 
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ftrufted all kindnefs from the houfe of Ha^ 
Bovei\ 

JHe did not, however, omit to improve the 
right which his office had given him to the 
notice of tiie royal family. On the arrival of 
the princefs of Wales, he wrote a poem, and 
obtained fo much favour, that both the Prince 
and Princefs went to fee his What d^ye call a 
kind of mock-tragedy, in which the images 
were comic, and the aftion grave; fo that, as 
Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who could not 
hear what was faid, was at a lofs how to re- 
concile the laughter of the audience with the . 
folemnity of the fcenc. 

Of this performance the value certainly is 
but little , but it was one of the lucky tiifles 
that give pleafure by novelty, and was fo much 
favoured by the audience, that envy appeared 
againft it in the form of criticifm ; and Griffin, 
a player, in conjunSion with Mr, Theobald, 
a man afterwards more remarkable, produced a 
pamphlet called The Key ta the What £ ye call /V. 
which, fays Gay, calls me a blockhead, and 
Mr. Pope a knave.*^ 

But Fortune has always been inconftant. 
Not long afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to 
B 3 en- 
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cnteitain tlie town with Three Hours after Mar ^ 
riage ; a comedy written, as theie is fufBcient 
leafon for believing by the joint affiftance ^of 
Pope and Arbnthnot. One purpofe of it was 
to bring into contempt Dr. Woodward the 
Foililift, a man not leally or juftly contempti- 
ble* It had the fate which fuch outrages de- 
fjrve: the fcene m which Woodward was di* 
rc£^ ly and apparently ridicnled, by the intro- 
duftion of a mnmmy and a crocodile, difgnfted 
the audience, and the performance was driven 
off the ftage with general condemnation. 

Gay IS leprefented as a man eafily incited to 
hope, and deeply deprefled when his hopes 
were difappointed. This is not the character 
of a heio; but it may naturally imply fome- 
thing,more generally welcome, a foft and .civil 
companion* Whoever is apt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleafe them ; but be 
that believes his powers flrong enough to forc« 
their own way, commonly tries only to pleafe 
himlelf. 

He had been iimple enough to imagine that 
thofe who laughed at the i^Phat d* ye cdl it 
would raife the fortune of us author; and, 
JijtJmg nothing done, funk into dejedtion. 

His 
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Hk friends cndeavouied to divert him. The 
earl of Burlington fent him (1716) into De- 
vonfliire , the year after, Mr- Pulteney took 
him to Aix , and in the following year lord 
Harcourt invited him to his feat, where, dur- 
ing his vifit, two rural lovers were killed with 
lightning, as is particularly told in Pope’s 
letters. 

Being now generally known, he publillied 
{1720) his Poems by fubfeription with fuch 
fuccefs, that he raifed a thotifand pounds , and , 
called his friends to a confultation, what ufc ' 
might be beft made of it. Lewis, the fteward 
of lord Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to 
the funds, and live upon the intereft , Arbuth- 
not bade him mtnift it to Providence, and live 
upon the principal; Pope direded him, and 
was feconded by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year had a prefect 
from young Craggs of fome Soutlx-fea-ftock, 
and once fuppofed himfeif to be matter ,of 
twenty thoufand pounds. Bis friends per- 
ftiaded him to fell his fhare; but he dreamed 
of dignity and fplendour, and could not hear 


* Speiice* 
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to obflrnfl: his own fortune. He was then im- 
portuned to fell as much as would purchafe an 
hundred a year for life, which,’’ fays Fen- 
ton, will make you fure of a clean Ihirt and 

a flioulder of mutton every dayt” This 
counfel was rejeded ; the profit and principal 
were loft, and Gay funk under the calamity 
fo low that his life became m danger. • 

By the care of his friends, among whom 
Pope appears to have fhewn particular tender- 
nefs, his health was reftored ; and, returning 
to his ftudies, he wrote a tragedy called Th 
Captives, which he was invited to read before, 
the princefs of Wales. When the hour came, 
he faw the princefs and her ladies all in expec- 
tation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, ftumbled at a 
ftool, and falling forwards, threw down a 
weighty Japan fereen. The princefs* ftarted, 
the ladies fereamed, and poor Gay, after all 
the difturbance, was ftill to read his play. 

The fate of The Captm^j which was afted at 
Drury-Lane in 1723-4, I know not-*^ ; but he 

^ It was a<S^ed feven The Author’s third night \\as 

by commaud of their Ro)al Highnelles. E. 


now 
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now thought hitnfelf in favour, and undertook 
(17^6) to write a volume of Fables for the im- 
provement of the young duke of Cumberland, 
For this he is faid to have been promifed a le- 
ward, whioli he had doubtlefs magnified with 
all the wild expeftations of indigence and va- 
nity. 

Next year the Prince and Princefs became 
King and Qyeen, and Gay was to be great and 
happy ; but on the fettlement of the houfehoH 
he found himfelf appointed gentleman uQier to 
the princefs Louifa. By this offer he thought 
himfelf infulted, and fcnt a meflage to the 
Queen, that he was too old for the place. 
There feem to have been many machinations 
employed afterwards in his favour 5 and dili- 
gent court was paid to Mrs. Howard, after- 
wards countefs of Suffolk, who was much be- 
loved by the King and Q^icen, to engage her 
intereft for his promotion; but foIicitationa«^ ‘ 
verfes, and flatteries,, were thiown- away; the 
lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he fuflered from neglefl:^ 
01, as he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of^ 
the courh fappofed to have been driven 

away by the unexampled fuccefs of the Bfggar% 
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Opera, This play, written in ridicnle of the 
raufical Italian Drama, was firft offered to Cib- 
ber and his bretlnen at Drury-Lane, and^ie- 
jefted , it being then carried to Rich, had the 
effeft, as was ludicroully faid, of making Gay 
Tich^ and Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but 
wifh to know the original and progrefs, I have 
inferted the relation which Spence has given in 
Pope’s words. 

Dr. Swift had been obferving once to Mr. 
Gay, what an odd pretty fort of a thing a 
** Newgate Paftoral might make. Gay was in- 
dined to try at fuch a tibing for fome time ; 
but afterwards thought it would be better to 
<< write a comedy on the fame plan. This was 
what gave rife to the Begga/i Opera He 
** began on it ; and when firft he mentioned it 
to Swift, the Doftor did not much like the 
*^proje£t. As he carried it on, he fhewed 
what he wrote to botli of us, and we now 
** and then gave a correftion, or a woid or two 
** of advice ; but it was wholly of his own 
writing. — "VVhen it was done, neither of us 
thought It would fucceed. — We fliewed it to 
Congreve; who, after reading it over, faid, 

It 
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It would either take greatly, or be damned' 
confoundedly. — We were all, at the firft 
night of It, in great uncertainty of the event ; 
till we were veiy much encouiaged by over^ 
hearing the duke of Argyle, who fat m the 
“next box to us, fay, ‘It v\ill do — it muft 
“do * I fee it in the eyes of them/ This was 
a good while before the firft a£): was over> 
** and fo gave us eafe foon , for that duke (be- 
“ fides his own good tafte) has a particular 
“ knack, as any one now living, indifcovering 
“ the tafte of the publick. He was quite right 
“ in this, as ufuai , the good-nature of the 
“ audience appeared ftronger andftrongereveiy 
“ aft, and ended in a clamour of applaufe/* 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to 
tlie OMuciad. 

“ This piece was received with greater ap-" 
plaufe.than was ever known. Befides being 
“ afted in London llxty-three days without in^ 
“^terruption, and renewed the next feafon with 
“ equal applaufe, it fpread into all the great 
towns of England , was played in many places 
to the thirtieth and fortieth time, at Bath and 
“ Bnftol fifty, &c. It made its progrefs into 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it 

“ per- 
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performed twenty-four days fucceffively* 
“ The ladies carried about with them the 
vourite fongs of it in fans, and houfes wero 
furnilhed with it in fcreens. The fame of 
it was not confined to the author only. The 
perfon who afted Polly, till then obfcure, 
became all at once the favourite of the town , 
‘‘ her pidures were engtaved, and fold in great 
numbers , her Life written, books of letters 
and verles to her publifhed, and pamphlets 
made even of her fayings and jefts. Further- 
more, it drove out of England (for that fea- 
foil) the Italian Opera, which had earned 
all before it for ten years.’’ 

Of this performance, when it was printed^ 
"the reception ivas different, according to the 
different opinion of its readers. Swift com- 
mended it for the excellence of its morality, as 
a piece that placed all kinds of vice in the'^ 
ftrongeft and moft odious light but others, 
and among them Dr, Herring, afterwards arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, confuted it as giving en- 
4:ouragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and dif- 
miffing him at laft unpunifhed. It has been 
even faid, that, after the exhibition of4:lie£^^- 

gar'^s 
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gaf*^s Ope^a^ the gangs of robbers were evidently 
multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. 
The play, like many others, was plainly writ-’ 
ten only to^ divert, without any moral purpofe, 
and IS therefoi'c not likely to do good , nor can 
it be conceived, without more fpeculation than 
life requires or admits, to be produflive of 
much evih Highwaymen and houfe-bieakers 
feldom frequent the play-houfe, or mingle ixt 
any elegant diverfion ; nor is it poffible for any 
one to imagine that he may rob with fafety, 
becaufe he fees Macheath reprieved upon the 
ftage. 

This objedtion however, or fome other ra- 
ther political than moral, obtained fuch pre- 
valence, that when Gay produced a fecond part 
under the name of Pollj, it was prohibited by 
the Lord Ciiamberlain ; and he was forced ta* 
recompenfe his repulfe by a fubfcription, which 
is faid to have been fo liberally bellowed, that 
what he called opprelEon ended in profit 
The ^publication was fo much favoured, that' 
though the firft part gained him four liundred^ 


^ Sjpeiice, 


pounds. 
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potinds, near thrice as much was profit of the 

fccond. 

, He received yet another recompenfe for this 
fuppofed hardfhip, in the afFedVionate attention, 
of the duke and dutchefs of Queenfberry, into 
whofe houfe he was taken, and with whom he 
palled the remaining part of his life. ^ Tlie 
duke, confidering his want of ceconomy, un- 
dertook the management of his money, and 
gave It to him as he wanted it. But it is fup- 
pofed that the difcountenance of the Court 
funk deep into his heart, and gave him more 
difcontent than the applaufes or tendernefs of 
his friends could overpower. He foon fell into 
his old diftemper, an habitual colick, and Ian- 
guilhed, though with many intervals of eafc 
and cheerfulnefs, till a violent fit at laft feized 
him, and earned him to the grave, as Arbuth- 
aotrepoited, with hiore precipitance than he 
had ever known. He died on the fourth of 
December 1732, and was buried in Wcflmm- 
Her Abbey. The letter which brought an ac- 
count of his death to Swift was laid by for fome 
days unopened, becaufe when he received it 

^ Spence# 


he 
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he was impreft with the preconception of fome 
misfortune. 

After his death, was publifhed a fecond vo- 
lume of Fables more politjcal than the former. 
His opera of Jchilles was a£led, and t’^^e profits 
were given to two widow fillers, who inherited 
what he left, as his lawful heirs ; for he died 
without a will, though he had gathered ^ three 
thoufand pounds. There have appeared Iike- 
wife under his name a comedy called the Z)/- 
ftrejl IVife^ and the Rehmrfal at Gotham^ a piece 
of humour. 

'J he charadler given him by Pope is this, 
that he was a natuial man, without defign, 

who fpoke what he thought, and juft ?s he 
** thought it,” and that he was of a timid 
“ temper, and fearful of giving offence to the 
“great,” which caution however, fays Pope, 
was of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot ]^e rated very high. 
He was, as I once heard a female ciitick re- 
mark, “ of a lower order.” He had not in 
any great degree the dhmor, the dignity^ 
of genius. Much however muft be allowed to 


the 


Spence. 
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the author of a new fpecles of compolitlon:, 
though it be not of the higheft kind. We owe 
to Gay the Ballad Opera , a mode of comedy 
which at firft was fuppofed to delight only* by 
its novelty, but has now by the experience of 
half a century been found fo well accommodat-- 
ed to the difpofition of a popular audience, 
that it is likely to keep long poflelEon of the 
ftage. Whether this new drama was the pro- 
duft of judgement or of luck, the praife of it 
muft be given to the inventor; and there are 
many writers read with more reverence, tO' 
whom fuch merit of originality cannot be at- 
tiibuted. 

His firft performance, the Rural Sports^ is 
fuch as was eafily planned and executed ; it is 
never contemptible, nor ever excellent. The 
Fm is one of thofe mythological fiftioiis which 
antiquity deliveis ready to the hand, but which, 
like other things that he open to every one’s 
ufe, are of little value. The attention natu^ 
rally retires from a new tale of Venus, Diana, 
and Minerva. 

His Fables feem to have been a favourite 
work; for having publilhed one volume, he 
Me anotlier behind him. Of this kind of Fa- 
bles, 
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ties, the authors do not appear to have formed 
any diftinft or fettled notion. Phsedrus evi- 
dently confounds them with Tales, and Gay 
Both witli Tales and Allegorical Profopopcs'as, A 
Fable, or apologue, fuch as is now under con- 
fideration feems to Be, in its genuine flate, a 
narrative m which beings irrational, and fome- 
times inanimate, arlores loquuntur^ mn tantum 
ftra, are, for the purpofe of moral inftruaion, 
feigned to zQ. and fpeak with human interefts 
and paffions. To this defeription the compo- 
fitions of Gay do not always conform. For a 
Fable he gives novr and then a Tale, or an ab- 
ftrafted Allegory; and from fome, by what- 
ever name they may be called, it will be diffi- 
cult to extrafl any moral principle. They are, 
however, told with livelincfs, the verifi- 
cation is fmooth; and the didlion, though 
now-and-then a little conftrained by tlie mea- 
fure or tlie rhyme, is generally happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed al! tliat it claims . 
it is fpritely, various, and pleafant. The fub- 
jefl: is of that kind which Gay was by nature 
qualified to adorn ; yet fome of his decorations 
may be jultly wifhed away. An. honeft black- 
fmith might have done for Patty what is per- 
Von. IV. formed 
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formed by Vulcan. The appearance of Cloa- 
cina is naufeous and fuperfltioiis , a fhoeboy 
could have been produced by the cafual coha« 
bitation of mere mortals. Horace's rule is 
broken in both cafes , there is no- digma vindice 
xedus^ no difficulty that required any fuperna- 
tural interpofition. A patten may be made by 
the hammer of a mortal , and a baftard may be 
dropped by a human ftrumpet. On great oc- 
cafions^ and on fmalh the mind is repelled by 
ufelefs and apparent falfehood.. 

Of his little Poems the public judgement 
feems to be right; they are neither much 
efteemed, nor totally defpifed. The ftory of 
the Apparition is borrowed from one of the 
tales of Poggio. Thofe that pleafe leaft aie the 
pieces to which Gulliver gave occafion; for 
who can much delight in the echo of an un- 
natural fiftion ? 

T)iQnz is a counterpart to Jmynta^ and Pajitir 
and other trifles of the fame kind, eafily 
imitated, and unworthy of imitation^ What 
the Italians call comedies from a happy con- 
clufion? Gay calls a tragedy from a mournful 
event, but the flyle of the Italians and of Gay 
is equally tragical. There is fomething in th« 

poetical 
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poetical Arcadia fo remote from known reality 
and fpeciilative poffibility, that we can never 
fupport Its reprefentation through a long work. 
A* Paftoial of an hundred lines may be en- 
dured ; but who will hear of flieep and goats, 
and myrtle bowers and purling rivulets, through 
five a£ts ^ Such fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the 
dawn of literature, and children in the dawn 
of life; but will be for the moft part thrown 
away, as men grow wife, and nations grow 
learned. 


C a 
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GRANVILLE. 


O F GEORGE GRANVILLE, 
or as others write Greenville^ or Grenville^ 
afterwards lord Landfdown of Biddefoid in the' 
county of Devon, lefs is known than his name 
and rank might give reafon to expeft. He was 
born about 1667,. the fon of Bernard Green- 
ville, who was entrufted by Monk with the 
moft private tranfaftions of the Reftorationv 
and the grandfon of Sir Bevil Gieenville, who' 
died in the King's caufe, at the battle of Landf- 
downe. 

His early education was fuperintended by 
Sir William Ellis; and his progrefs was fuch 
that before the age of twelve he was fent to 

Cam» 
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Cambridge"^'*, where he pronounced a copy of 
his own verfes to the princefs Mary d’Efte of 
Modena, then dutchefs of York, when llie vi- 
fited the univerfity. 

At the acceffion of king James, being now 
it eighteen, he again exerted his poetical pow- 
ers, and addrefled the new monarch in three 
Ihort pieces, of which the firft is profane, and 
the two others fuch as a boy might be expefied 
to produce; but he was commended by old 
Waller, who perhaps was pleafed to find him- 
felf imitated, in fix lines, which, though they 
begin with nonfenfe and end with dulaefs, ex- 
cited m the young author a rapture of acknow- 
ledgement, 

In numbers fuch as Waller^s felf might ufe* 

It was probably about this time that he 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
upon his accomplifhment of the duke of York’s 
marriage with the princefs of Modena, whofe 
charms appear to have gained a flrong preva- 

^ To Trinity College. By the nniverfity regilier, it ap- 
pears, that he was admitted to his Mafteris Degiee m 1679 : 
we therefore, fet the year of his birth fome years “back. 

H. 

C 3 knee 
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OBLAKVILLE* 
lence ovei bis imagination, and upon whoni 
nothing «ver has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and mifguided zeal for 
t:he propagation of popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been 
to the King, or however enamoured of the 
Queen, he has left no reafon for fuppofing 
that he approved either the artifices or the 
violence with which the King's religion was 
infinuated or obtruded. He endeavoured to 
be true at once to the King and to the Church* 
Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmitted 
to pofterity a fufficient proof, in the letter 
which he wrote to his father about a month 
before the prince of Orange landed. 

Mar, near Doncafter, Ofl:% 6, 1688. 

To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, 
at the earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 

SIR, 

** Your having no profpeft of obtaining a 
commiffion for me, can no way alter or cool 
my defire at this important jxmQ:ure to ven- 
‘‘ ture my Me, mfome maimer or other, for 
** my King and my Country, 

I can- 
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** I cannot tear living under the reproach of 
lying obfcure and idle in a country retirement, 
when every man who has the leaft fenfe of 
honour fliould be prepaiing for the field. 

You*may remember, Sir, with what re- 
luctance I fubmitted to your commands up* 
on Monmouth’s rebellion, when no impor- 
tunity could prevail with you to permit me 
to leave the Academy:" I was too young to 
‘‘ be hazarded , but, give me leave to fay, it is 
glorious at any age to die for one’s country* 
** and the fooner the noblei the facrifice. 

I am now older by three yeais. My uncle 
Bathe was not fo old when he was left among 
the llain at the battle of Newbury; nor you 
yourfelf, Sir, when you made your efcape from 
your tutor’s, to join your brother at the de* 
** fence of Scilly. 

Xhe fame caufe k now come round about 
again. Tile king has been milled ; let thojfe 
who have raifled him he anfwerable for it. 
Nobody can deny but he is facred in his own 
perfori; and it is every honeft man’s duty to 
defend it* 

** You are pleaftd to fay, it is yet doubtful 
if the Hollanders are rafh enough to make 
fuch an attempt ; but, be that as it will, I 
C 4 beg 
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fetg leave to iufjft upon it, that I may he 
V prefented to his majefty^ as one whofe Tit* 
raoft ambition it is to devote his life to his 
fervice, and my couatry'^s, after tlie example 
^ ^ o f all ray anceftors . * 

The gentry aflembled at YoriCj to agree 
upon the choice of leprefentatives for the 
.county, have prepaied an addrefs, to affure 
his raajefty they are ready to facrifice their 
lives and fortunes for him upon this and all 
other occafions, but at the fame time they 
humbly befeech him to give them fuch ma- 
giftrates as may be agreeable to the laws of 
.the land ; for, at prefent, there is no autho^ 
“ iity to whkh they can legally fubmit. 

They have been beating up for volunteers 
at Yoik, and the towns adjacent, to fupply 
the regiments at Hull, but nobody will lift. 

By what I can hear, every body wifties 
well -to the King j but they would be glad his 
niinifters were hanged. 

** The winds continue fo contrary, that no 
iandrag can be fo foon as was apprehended . 
** therefore I may hope, with your leave and 
aiEftancCj to be in readinefs before any ac- 
tion can begins I befeech you, Sir, moft 

hum- 
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^^liumbly and moft earneftly, to add this one 
**■* aft of indulgence more to fo many other tef- 
tjmonles wlucli T have conftantly received of 
vour goodnefs , and be pleafcd to believe me 
always with the utmoll duty and fubmilSon, 
V Sir, 

Your mofl dutiful fon, 

and moft obedient fervant^ 

Geo- Granville/’ 

Tlirough ’the whole reign of king William 
he is fuppofed to have lived m literary retire 
ment, and indeed had for fome time few other 
‘pleafures but thofe of ftudy in his power. He 
was, as the biographeis obferve, the youngey 
fon of a younger brother , a denomination by 
which ouranceftois proverbially exprefled the 
Joweft Hate of penury and dcpendance. He is 
•faid, however, to have preferved himfelf at this 
time from difgrace and dilBculties by cecono- 
my, which he forgot or neglefted in life more 
advanced, and in better fortune. 

^ About this time he became enamoured of 
4:he countefs of Newburgh, whom he has celc- 
feiated with fo much ardour by the name of 
3ilira^ He wrote verfes to her before he was 

three 
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three and twenty, and may be forgiven if be 
regarded the face more than the mind. Poets 
are fometimes in too much hafte to praife. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable 
that he compofed his dramatick* pieces, the 
She’^GaUants (afted 1696), -which he revifed, 
-and called Once a Lover ^ and always a Lover ; 
The yew of Venice^ altered fiom Shakefpeare’s 
Merchant of Venice (1698); Heroick LovCy a 
’tragedy (1701); 7 he Britijh Enehaniers (1706), 

dramatick poem, and Pelms and Thetis, a 
miafque, written to accompany The Jew of Ve^ 
^%ice^ 

The comedies, which be has not printed in 
his own edition of his woiks, I never faw; 
Once a Lover ^ and always a Lover , is faid to be 
in a great degree’ indecent and grofs, Gran- 
ville could not admire without bigotry ; he co'* 
pied the wrong as well as the right from hk 
matters, and may be fuppofed to have learned 
'Obfcenity from Wycherley, as he learned my- 
thology from Waller, 

In his Jew of Venice, as *Rowe remarks, the 
charaSer of Shyhci is made xomick, and wc 
are pi ompted to laughter inftead of deteftation, 

k 
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' It is evident that Hereick Love was written, 
and prefented on the ftage, before the deatii of 
Dryden. It is a mythological tragedy, upon 
the love of Agamemnon and Chryfeis, and 
therefoie eafily funk into negledl, tliough 
praifed in verfe by Dryden, and in piofe by 
Pope. 

It is concluded by the wife Ulyfles with this 
fpeech: 

Fate holds the llrings, and men like children move 

But as they’re led ; luccefs is from above. 

At the acceflion of queen Anne, having his 
fortune improved by bequefts from hiS father, 
and his uncle tlie earl of Bathe, he was chofeit 
into parliament for Fowey. He foon after en-* 
gaged in a joint tranllation of the lnve^iv(s 
againji Philip, with a defigp, furely weak and 
puerile, of turning die thunder of Demoftfae- 
nes upon the head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his eftate again 
augmented by an inheritance from his elder 
brother, Sir Eevil Granville, who, as he re- 
turned from the government of Barbados, died 
at fea. He contiaued to ferve in parliament; 

at|d 
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and in the ninth year of queen Anne was cho- 
fen knight of the Ihire for Cornwall, 

At the memorable change of the miniftry 
' {1710), he was made fecretary at war, in’ the 
place of Mr. Robert Walpole. ♦ 

Next year, when the violence of party made 
twelve peers in a day, Mr. Granville became 
Lord Lanjdown Baron BldJeford, by a promo- 
tion juftly remarked to be not invidious, be- 
canfe he was the heir of a family in which two 
peeiages, that of the earl of Bath, and loid 
Granville of Potheridge, had lately become e>t- 
Being now high in the Queen’s favouF^ 
he (1712) was appointed comptroller of the 
houfehold, and a privy counfellor , and to his 
other honours were added the dedication of 
Pope’s Windfor Forefi* He was advanced next 
year to be treafurer of the houfehold. 

Of thefe favours he foon loft all but his ti- 
tle ; for at the acceffion of king George his 
place was given to die earl Cholmondeley, 
and he was perfecuted with the reft of his par- 
ty. Having protefted againft the bill for at- 
tainting Ormond and Bolingfaroke, he was, 
after the infurreftion in Scotland, feized Sept. 
2.6? fufpe£ted man, and confined in 

the 
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t!ie Tower till Feb. 8, I7I7> when he was at 
laft releafed, and reftored to his feat in parlia- 
ment, where (1719) be made a very ardent 
and ’animated fpeech againft the repeal of the 
bill to prev<yit 06 t:aiional Conformity^ whichy 
however, though it was then printed, he has 
not inferred into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 172a), being 
perhaps embarralled by his profufion, he went 
into foreign countries, with the ufoal pretence 
of recovenng his health. In this ftate of lei- 
fare and retirement, he received the firft vo- 
lume of Burnet’s Hiftory, of which he cannot 
be fuppofed to have approved the general ten- 
dency, and where he tiiought himfelf able to 
dete£l fome particular falfehoods. He theie- 
fore undertook the vindication of general Monk 
from fome calumnies of Dr- Burnet, and fome 
niifreprefemations of Mr. Eclxard.. This waa 
anfwered civilly by Mr. Thomas Burnet and 
Oldmixon ; and more roughly by Dr* Col- 
batch* 

His other hiftorical performance is a defence 
of his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom 
lord Clarendon has Ihewn in a form very un- 
amiable. So xhuch is urged in this apology, 

to 
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to juftify many afliions that have been reprc- 
fented as calpabk, and to palliate the reft, that 
the reader is reconciled for the greater part^ 
and it is made veiy probable that Clarendon 
%vas by perfonal enmity difpofed tp think th^ 
worft of Greenville, as Greenville was alfo 
very willing to think the worft of Clarendon* 
Thefe pieces were publiftied at his return to 
England. 

Being now defirons to conclude his labours^ 
and enjoy his reputation, he publiflied (1732) 
a very beautiful and fplendid edition of his 
works, in which he omitted what he difap- 
proved, and enlarged what feemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly re- 
ceived by queen Caroline; to whom and to the 
piincefs Anne he prefented his works, with 
verfes on the blank leaves, with which he con- 
cluded his poetical labours. 

He died in Hanover-fquare, Jan. 30, I735> 
having a few days before buried hk wife, the 
lady Anne Villers, widow to Mr. Thynne, by 
whom he had four daughters, but no fon. 

Writers commonly derive their reputation 
from their works ^ but there are works which 
owe, their reputation to the character of the 

writer* 
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writer. The pnblick fbraetimes has its favour^* 
ites, whom it rewards for one fpccies of excel- 
lence with the honoms dne to another. Eronx 
Iiirrt whom we reverence for his beneficence we 
do not willmgly withhold die praife of genius 
a man of exalted merit becomes at once an ad- 
complilhed writer, as a beauty finds no great 
difiiculty in pafiing for a wit. 

Granville was a man illuftrioiis by his birtiv 
and therefore attrafted notice : fince he is by^ 
Pope ftyled the polite/^' he muft be fuppofed*. 
elegant in his manners, and generally loved : 
he was in times of conteft and turbulence fteady 
to his party, and obtained that efteem which 
always conferred upon firranefs and confifiency. 
With thofe advantages, having learned the art- 
of verfifying, he declared himfelf a poet , and 
his claim to the laurel was allowed. 

But by a. critkk of a later generation who^ 
takes up his book without any favourable? pre^^ 
judices, the praife already received will be' 
thought fufficient ; for his works do not Ihew 
him to have had much comprehenfionfirom na^ 
tare, or iilmnination from learning* He feems^ 
to have had 1x0 ambition abovp the imiiationB 
of Waller, of whom he has copied the, fmbs^ 

and 
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and very little more. He is for ever amufing' 
hinxfcif with the pacrihties of mythology; his 
King is Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no 
children, has a barren Jurto. The Queen is 
compounded of Juno, Venus, and Minerva; 
His poem on the datchefs of Grafton’s law- 
fuit, after having rattled a while with Juno 
and Pallas, Mais and Alcides, Caffiope, Nio- 
be, and the Propetides, Hercules, Minos, and 
Rhadamanthus, at laft concludes its folly with 
profanenefs. 

His verfes to Mira, which are moff fre- 
quently mentioned, have little in them of ei- 
ther art or nature, of the fentiments of a lover, 
or the language of a poet : there may be found^ 
xiow-and-then, a happier effort; but they aie 
commonly feeble and unafFe£ling, or forced and' 
extravagant. 

His httle ’pieces aie feldom either fpritcly' or 
elegant, either keen or weighty. They arcf 
trifles written by idlenefs, and publifhcd by va-p 
nity. But his Prologues and Epilogues have 
a juft claim to praife. 

The Prcgr<^fs cf B’aufy feems one of his moft 
elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in fplen- 
dor and gaiety; but the merit of original 

thought 
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thought is wanting. Its higheft praife is the 
fpirit with which he celebrates king James’s 
confort, when Ihe was a queen no longer. 

The EJfay on unnutural Flights in Poetry is 
not inelegant nor injudicious, and has fome- 
thing of vigour beyond moft of his other 
performances : his precepts are juft, and his 
cautions proper , they are indeed not new, but 
in a didaiftic poem novelty is to be expefted 
only in the ornaments and illuftrations. His 
poetical precepts are accompanied with agreea- 
ble and inftruftive notes* 

The Mafque of Felens md Tbcth has here 
and there a pretty line \ but it is not always 
melodious, and the conclufion is wretched. 

In Ins Brhtjb Emhant&rs he has bidden 
arice to all chronology, by confounding the 
inconfiflent manners of different ages ; but the 
dialogue has often the air .cffDryden’s .rhyming 
plays ; and tire fongs are lively, though not 
very correCt- This is, I think, .far the beft ol 
bis woiks , for if it has naanyfeults, it has Jike- 
wife pafiages which are at kafft pretty, thoi^h 
they do not. rife to any high degree of 
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npHOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fon of 
Mr. John Yalden of Snflex, was born 
in the city of Exeter in 1671. Having been 
educated in ;die gramniar-fchool belon^ng to 
Magdalen College in Oxford, he was in 1690, 
«t the age of nineteen, admitted cpnnnoner of 
Mag^en Hall, under ihe tuition of Jofiah 
fuUen^ a man whofe name is ftill remembered 
in the univerfity. He became next year one of 
the fchol^s of Magdalen College, where he 
■was .diflanguilhed by a. lucky accident. 

It was lus turn, one day, to pronounce « 
4 esdtsmatioB ; and Dr. Hot^, the prefident, 
^{^nmg to attend, bought the compofition 
too good to be the ^paajeet’s. Some time alter, 
til® 4o£l:ar finding l&tie Irjegulaily bi|fy 

.in 
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in the library, fet him an exercife for pnnifli- 
ment ; and, that he might not be deceived by 
any artifice, locked the door. Yalden, as it 
happened, had been lately reading on the fub- 
jeft given, and produced with little difficulty 
a compofition which fo pleafed the prefident, 
that he told him his former fufpicions, and 
promifed to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the collie 
were Addifon and Sacheverell, men who were 
in tliofe times friends, and who both adopted 
Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden continued, 
tliroughout his life, to think as probably he 
thought at firft, yet did not lofe the ftiendlhip 
of Addifon’. 

When Namur was taken by Jclng William, 
Yalden made an ode. There was never any 
reign more celebrated by the po^ts than that of 
William, who" had very ligie wgarl pifr'(oag 
himfelf, but happened to employ 
who plffi^d themfelves with the pr^ of pa- 
tronage. 

Of this ode mention is madein an htlBiorotts 
poem of ^t time, caUed 3^ $ 

in which, aftet many claims ha^ he^ made 
#nd rejefted, Yalden is reprefiaji^ ?s 

D Z ing 
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ing tlie laurel, aiid as being called to ids tnal, 

inftead of receiving a reward. 

His crime was for being a felon in veHc, 

And prefenting his theft to the king ; 

The firft was a trick not uncommon or/carce. 

But the lali: was an impudent thing s 

Yet what he had flol’n was lb little worth Healing. 
They forgave hkn the damage and coft t 

Had he ta’en the whole ode-, as he took it piece- 
mealing, 

They had fin’d, him but ten-pence at moft. 

The poet whom he was dwged with robbing 
was Congreve. 

He wrote another poem on the deallr of the 
duke of Glouceller. 

In 1710 he bdcame fello'iw of the college j 
a’rid next year, ehterii^ into cmders, was pre- 
fehted by the ibdety 'Cvith alMng hi Warv^ick- 
:feife, cOn'fiffieftt the fclltxtrihip, and cho- 
fen le&"uVef df Htfoihi philofoph^, a veryhm- 
©ufableOfficb.' 

On the accdGon of ^ueen Anne he wHwee 
iW&dr Is filiS, ^ && aWhOk of 

]^r?y wlio bS^ ‘tllb iSHliriitibil ifi 

H^h-saiiifdAeteh;- 

la 
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In 1 706 he was received into the family of 
the duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 
da&ar in divinity, and foon after religned his 
fetiowfhip and leclure ; and, as a token of his 
gratitude, gave the eoUege a picture of their 
founder. 

♦ He was made re£tor of Chakon and ChanmlU^ 
two adjoining towns and benefices in Hertford-? 
ihirej and had the piebends, or finecures^, of 
Deans, Haim, and PendUs, in Devonlhire^ He 
had before^ been chofen, in 1698, preacher 
of Bridewell Hofpital^ upon the refignation of 
Dr, Atterbury f . 

From this time he feems to have led a quiet 
^nd inoffeafive life, till the clamour was raifed 
about Atteihury*s plot. Every loyal eye was 
on the watch for abettors or partakers of the 
horrid confpiracy; and Dn Yalden, having 
fome acquaintance with the bifhop, and being 
familiarly converfant with Kelly his fecretary, 
fell under fufpicion, ^nd was taken into cuf* 
tody. 

^ Not till long after. N. 

f Dr. Atteibuiy retained the oiRce of preacher at BndeweS, 
till his promotion to the Bifhopricfe of Rucbeftcr. Dr. Yaiifea 
iScceeWhvm as preacher m June, 1713* ' 

B 3 Vpon 
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Upon his examination he was charged with 
a dangerous correfpondence with Kelly. The 
correfpondcnce he acknowledged ; but mwn- 
tained, that it had no treafonable tendency. 
His papers were feiizcd ; but nothing was 
found that could fix a crime upon him, ex- 
cept two words in his pocket-book, tbormgb- 
paced daSlrine, This expreflion the imagina- 
tion of his examiners had impregnated with 
treafon, and tiie dofkor was enjoined to explain 
them. _ Thus preflsd, he told them that the 
words had lain unheeded in his pocket-book 
from the time of queen Anne, and that he was 
alhamed to give an account of them ; but the 
truth was, tliat he had gratified his curiofity 
one day, by hearing Daniel Burgefs in the pul. 
pit, and thofe words was a memorial hint of 
a remarkable fcntence by which he warned his 
congregation to “ beware of” thorough-paced 
doftrine, “ that do£trine which coming in at 
“ one ear, paces throt^h the head,, and gi^s 

nut at the o±er.” 

Nothing worfe than this appearing in his 
papers, and no evidence arifing againft him, he 
was fet at liberty^ 


It 
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It will not be fuppofed that a man of this 
charafter attained high dignities in the church ; 
but he ftill retained the friendfliip, and fre- 
quented the converfation^ of a very numer- 
ous and fplendid fet of acquaintance. He 
died July 163^ i736> in the 06 th y?ar of his 
age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular 
kind, which, when he formed his poetical cha- 
rafter, was fuppofed to be Pindarick, Having 
fixed his attention on Cowley as a model, he 
has attempted ix\ fomc fort to rival him, a^d 
has written a to, Darkne/f^ evidently as a 
counter-part to Cowley^s Hymn to Li^kf, 

This hymn feems to be his beft performance, 
and is, for the moffc part, imagined with great 
vigour, and exprefled with great propriety* I 
will not tranfcribe it. The feven firfi: ftanzas 
are good , but the third;^^ fourth, and fcYenthjf 
are the beft ; the eighth feems to involve a 
contradiSion , tlie tenth is exquifitely beauti- 
ful ; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteentli, 
are partly mythological, and paitly religiomjf 
and therefore not fuitable to each oth^rj ha 
might better have made the whole merely phi- 
lofopb ical« 

U4 
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There are two ftanzas in this poem where 
Yalden may be fufpefted, thoiagh hardly con- 
vifted, of having confulted the Hymnus ad Um^ 
hram of Wmtfus^ m tlie fixth ftanza, which 
anfwers in feme fort to thefe lines : 

« 

Ilia ftio prseeOr nodurnis tinmine facris— 

Perque vias errarc novis dat fpedlra flgiiris, 
Manefque excitos medios ululare per agros 
Sub noftem, et queftu uotos complere penateg* 

And again at the conclufion 

Ilia fuo fenium fecludit corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi higientia fecula lapfii. 

Ergo ubi poftremum muudi compage foluta 
Hanc reium molem fuprema abfumpfent bora 
Ipfa leves cineics nube ampledetuc opaca, 

Et pnfco impeiio ruifus dommabitur umbra* 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. 
He feems to think that there is an Eaft abfo^ 
lute and pofitive where the Morning rifes. 

la tlie laft ftaaza, having mentioned the 
fuddea eruptioa of new created light, he 

A while th’ Alnaighty wondering flood. 


He 
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He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
•Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder is 
tlie efFeft of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to fay that 
they deferve perufal, though tliey are not always 
exaftly poliflied, though the rhymes are fome- 
times very ill forted, and though his faults feem 
rather the omiffions of idlenefs than the negli- 
gences of enthuliafm. 


TI-CKELL,, 
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T homas tickell, the fon of the 

reverend Richard Tickell, was bom in 
1686 atBridekirk in Cumberland; and in April 
1701 became a member of Queen’s College in 
Oxford ; in 1708 he was made Matter of Arts, 
and two years afterwards was chofen Fellow ; 
for which, as he did not comply with the tta.- 
tutes by taking orders, he obtained a difpenfa- 
tion from the Crown. He held his Fellowfliip 
till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, 
in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who 
wear away their lives in clofets j he entered 
early into the world, and was long bufy in 
publick a&irs ; in which he was initiated 
tmder the patronage of Addifon, whofe notice 

he 
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he is faid to have gained by his verfes in praife 
of Rofamond. 

To thofe verfes it would not have been juft 
to deny regard ; for they contain fome of the 
moft elegant encomiaftick ftrains ; and, among 
the innumerable poems of the fame kind, it 
will be hard to find one with which they need 
to fear a comparifon. It may deferve obferva* 
tion, that when Pope wrote long afterwards m 
praife of Addifon, he has copied, atleafthas 
refcmbled Tickell. * 

Let joy falute fair Rofamonda^s fhade, 

And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid^ 
While now perhaps with Dido’s gholl file roves. 
And hears and tells the &ory of their loves, 

Alike they mourn, alike they blefs their fate, 

Since Love, which made them wretched, made 
them great. 

Nor longer that relentlefs doom bemoan. 

Which gain’d a Virgil and aa Addifon. 

Tickelz, 

Then future ages with delight lhall fee 
How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s, looks agree ; 

Or in fair feries laurePd bards be ilimvn, 

A Virgil there, andJhere an Addi&a^ Pope;. 


He 
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He produced another piece of the fame kind 
at the appearance of Caio^ with equal ikill, but 
not eQual happinefs. 

When tlie mmifters^ of queen Anne were 
negotiating with France, TickeU publiflxed 
The Pro/pe^ $f Peace ^ a poem, of which the 
tendency was .to reclaim the nation from the 
pride of conqueft to the pleafures of tranquil-^ 
Lty. How far Tickell, whom Swift afterwards 
mentioned as had then connefte4 

himfelf with any party, I know not; this 
poem certainly did not flatter tho praftices, or 
promote the ppiniops, of the men by whom 
he was afterwards befriended* 

Mr* , Addifon, hpwever he hated tlie men 
then in power, fuifered his friendfliip to prevail 
over his publick fpirit, and gave in the Speiiator 
fuch praifes of TickelFs poem, that when, 
after ha%nng long wiflied to perufe it, I laid 
hold on it at laft, I tliought it unequal to the 
honours which it had received, and found it 
a piece to bf approved rather than admired* 
But the hope excited by a work of genius, being 
geperpl and indefinite, is rarely gratified* It 
was read at that time with To much favour, that 
Expeditions were fold. 


At 
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' At tbe arrival of king George he fung he 
Royal Progrefs\ which bemg inferred lu t t 
Spe^atoY is well known, and of winch ' is 
jttft to fay, that it is neither high nor low, 

The poetical incident of moll: imports* •t'’ in 
TickelFs life was his publication of the ^ -{k 
book of the Iliad as tranflated by himfcfr in 
apparent oppofition to Pope’s Homer^ of w!a:h 
the firft part made its entrance into the world 
at the fame time* 

Addifon declared'that the rival verfions W'ere 
both good , but that TickelPs Was the beft that 
ever was made; and with Addifon the wits^ 
his adherents and followen, Were certain to 
concur. Pope does not appear to have beeti 
m^ch difmayed ; for,'’’ fays he, f have 

** the town, that is, the mob on my fide.” Bat 
he remarks, ** that it is common for the 
fmalier p^rty to i^ake up in diligence what 
they want in numbers , he^ ^appeals the 
peopfe'asdrisjpi'dper judges^ and if 
not infclin^ to dondetun him* he is in Me 
cafe abo^e^ high*iy'ef8‘at Bulton’s. 

IPope did not long tMnk Addfifen^n inipar* 
t&l Ja^ge ^ he^cC^deared'hiis as 4he Writer 
©f Tids^^lPs Ik reato^s dpr ^hfe 

picion 
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pidon I will literally tranfcribe from Mr 
Spence’s CoUeftion. 

'* There had been a coldnefs (faid Mr. Pope) 
“ between Mr.Addifon and me for fometime; 
** and we had not been in company together, 
“ for a good while, any where but at Button’s 
“ coffee-houfe, where I ufed to fee him almoft 
“ every day. — On his meetii^ me there, one 
“ day in particular, he took me alide, and 
“ faid he Ihould be glad to dine with me, at 
“ fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe people 
were gone (Budgell and Philips). He ipnt 
« accordingly } and after dinner 
““ faid, * That he had wanted for §gms time to 
** talk with me ; that his friend *3|tckeli had 
“ formerly, whilft at Oxford, tranflated the 
firft book of the Iliad ; that he defigned to 
“ print it, and had defired him to look it over ; 
“ that he muft therefore beg that I would not 
defire him to look over my firft book, be- 
“ caule, if he did, it would have the air of 
double dealing.’ I allured him that I did not 
,**f at all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was 
going to publilh his tranflation; that he cer- 
*•' taialy had as much right to tranflate any au- 
** ihtff as myfelf } apd that publilfaing both was 

“ entering 
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'“/entering on a fair ftage. I then added, that 
I -would not defire him to look over my firffc 
book of the Iliad, becanfe he had looked over 
“ Mr. Tickell’s ; but could wifli to have the 
benefit of his obfervations on my fecond, 
“ which I had then finilhed, and which Mr. 
“ Tickell had not touched upon. Accordingly 
** I fent hhn the fecond book the next mom- 
dng : and Mr. Addifon a few days after re- 
** turned it, with very hi^ commendations. — 
‘‘ Soon after it was generally known that Mr. 
■“ Tickell was publilhing the firft book of the 
“ Mad, I met Dr. "Y oung in the ftreet ; and, 
“ upon our felling into that fubjeft, the Doftor 
exprefled a great deal of fiirprize at Tickell’s 
having had fucha tranflation fo long by him- 
He feid, tliat it was inconceivable to him, 
“ and that there muft be feme miftake in the 
“ matter ; that each ufed to communicate to 
“ the other whatever verfes they wrote, even 
“ to the leaft things ; that Tickell could not 
“ have been bufied in fo long a work there 
** without his knowing fomedung of the mat- 
** ter; and that he had never heard a fingla 
“ word on it till on this ocrafion. Tfiis'fur- 
“ prife of Dr, Young, together' tridt 'wBat 
■ “ Steele 
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Steek has iaid againft Tickell In i^Iatioa to 
this affair, make it highly probable that there 
was fome uirderhand dealing in thatbufinefs; 
**and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is a very 
fair worthy man, has fince, in a manner, as 
good as owned it to me. When it was in*- 
trodnced into a conyerfatlon between Mr* 
Tickell and Mr* Pope by a third perfon, 
Tickell did not deny it ; which, confidenng 
his hononr and zeal foi his departed friend, 
was the lame as owning it*” 

Upon thefefnfpicrons, with which Dr* War- 
bnrlon hints that other cironmftances concurred, 
Pope always in his ^rt Sinhfi^ quotes this 
book as the work of Addifon* 

To compare the two tranflations would be 
tedious 5 tho palm is now given uniyetfally to 
Pope; but I think the firll: lines of TickelPs 
w-ere rather to be preferred, and Pope feems to 
have fince borrowed fometlimg from them in 
the correflion of his own* 

When the Hanover fucceffion was difputed, 
Tidkeilgave whataiRftancehis pen would fupply * 
His llands highaniong partj*- 

fwoems ; it exprefies contempt without coarib*^ 
nefei and fuperiority without infolence* It 

had 
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had the luccefs which it defeived, being five 
times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addi-^ 
fon, who when he went into Ireland as fecrc-^ 
tary to the Jord Suqderland, took him thither, 
and employed him in publick bufinefs ; and 
when (1717) afterwards he rofe to be fecretary 
of ftate, made him under-fecietary, Their 
frieadfliip feems to have continued without 
abatement , for when Addifon died, he left 
him the charge of piiblilhing his works, with 
a folemn recommendation to tlxe pattoqage of 
Ciaggs. 

To ihefe works he prefixed an elegy on the 
author, wfiich could owe none of its beauties 
to the alfiftance which might be fufpefted to 
have ftrengthened or embellilhed bis eailier 
compofitions , but neither he npt Addifon 
ever produced nobler lines than are contained 
in the third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a 
more fublime or more elegant fuuefal-poem to 
be found in the whole compafs of Englilh h- ^ 
terature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made fecre- 
tary to the Lords juftices of Ireland, a place of 
great honour, in which he continued till 1740, 

‘ VoL. IV, E ' when 
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died on the twenty-third of April at 

poems yet nn'mentioi^ed the longeft 
i^^kyrtjtn^unj3^dem\ of which the verfification 
is fmooth and elegant ; but the fifiion unlkil- 
f jlly compounded of tJrecian Deities and Go-» 
thick Fairies. Neither fpecies of thofe ex-» 
ploded Beings could have done much; and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
however, cannot be rcfufed a high place among 
the minor poets; nor fhould it be forgotten 
that he was one of the contributors to the 
SpeSfaUr. With refpcft to his perfonal charac- 
ter, he is faid to have been a man of gay coa- 
verfation, at leafl: a temperate lover of wine and 
company, and in his domeftick relations with- 
out cenfure% 


ham.mond: 
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O F Mr. HAMMOND, though he be 

well remembered as a man cfteemed and 
careQed by the elegant and the great, I was at 
firft able to obtain no other memorials than 
fuch as are fuppiied by a book called Cthhi V 
Lives of the Poets ; of which I take this oppor- 
tunity to teftify that it was not written, nor, I 
believe, ever feen, by either of the Cibbers ; 
but was the work of Robert Shiels, a native of 
Scotland, a man of very acute underftanding, 
though With little fcholaftick education, who, 
not long after the publication of bis work, 
died in London of a confumption, His life 
was virtuous, and his end was pious, Theo- 
philus Cibber, then a prifoner for debt, im- 
parted, 45 I was toldy his name for ten guinea-s 

Ea . Tim 
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TI15 m3,nufcript of Shiels is now in my pof* 
feffion. 

'"'ITia.ve fince found that Mr* Shiels, though 
he was no negligent enquirer, had been mifled 
bj falfe accounts ; for he relatesr that James 
Hammond, the author of the Elegies, was the 
foil of a T urkey merchant, and had fome oiSce 
at the pilnce of Wales’s court, till love of a 
l^dy, whofe name was Dafhwood, for a time 
difordeic*! his undeiftanding* He was unejc- 
tinguiflmbly ^xnorousi and his miftrefs mex- 
pi ably cruel. 

Of this nairatii’^e, part is true, and part falfe. 
He was the fecond fon of Anthony Hammond, 
a man of note among the wits, ppets, and par- 
hamentary orators, in the beguining of this 
centujy, who was allied to Sn Robeit Walpole 
by niarrj^ing hi$ filler’^. He was bpni abput 
1710, and educated at Wellmiuftcir-fphool , 
but it does not appear that he was of any uni-r 
veriity. He was equerry to the piince of 
'^Vales, and feeins to have come very early intq 

« T1 m<; accovnt iliU erroneous. James Hommond our au. 
Uun* x\ab <f a UilTuent family, the fecond fon of Anthony 
3Mmmord, of 5omerfiaam' place, in the count} of Huntingdon^ 
Jtfq S<?e Geut Mag voL LYII. p 780. E. ^ 

publick 
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publick lioti'ce, and to have been diftingulflied 
by tliofe whofe friendfhip prejudiced mankind 
at that time in favour of the man on whom 
they were bellowed , for he was the compstnionL 
of Cobham, Lyttlcton, and Cliefter field. He 
is faid to have divided his life between pleafure 
and books » in his retirement forgetting the 
town, and in his gaiety loling the Undent. Of 
his htcraty hours ail the eiFcdls are here ex- 
hibited, of which the Elegies were written 
very early, and the Prologue not long before 
his death. 

In 1741, he was chofen into pailiamertt 
for Truro in Cornwall, probably one of thofe 
who were ele&ed by the Prince’s influence, 
and died next year in June at Stowe, the fa- 
mous feat of the lord Cobham. His miftrefs 
long outlived him, and in 1779 died un- 
married* The charailer which her *^over be- 
queathed her was, indeed, not likely to attrafl 
courtlhip. 

The Elegies were publllhed after his death ; 
and while the writer’s name was remembered* 
with fondnefs, they were read with a refolatioii 
to admiie them. The recommendatory preface- 
♦f the editor, who was then believed, and is 
E 3 now 
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now* affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the earl of 
Chefterfield, raifed ftrong prejudices in their 
favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may 
be reafonably fufpe£i:ed that he never read the 
poems , for he profelles to value them for a? 
very high fpecies of excellence, and recom- 
mends them as the genuine effufions of the 
mind, which exprefles a real paflion in the 
language of nature. But the truth is, thefe 
elegies have neither paflion, nature, nor man-* 
ners. Where there is fiftion, there is no paf- 
fion ; he that deferibes himfelf as a ihepherd, 
and his Weaera or Delia, as a fhepherdefs, and 
talks of goats and lambs, feels no paflion. He 
that courts his miftrefs with Roman imagery 
deferves to lofe her ; for fhe may with good 
leafon fofpeft his fincerity. Hammond has 
few fentiments diawn from nature, and few 
images from modern life He produces nothing 
but frigid pedantiy. It would be hard to find 
in all his produftions three ftanzas that deferve 
to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dyirgj and what then fhall follow? 


Wih 
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Wilt thou ia tears thy lover’s corfe attend ; 

With eyes averted light the folemn pyre, 

Till all around the doleful flames afcend> 

Theti, flowiy flaking, by degrees expire ? 

To footh the hovering foul be thine the care, 
With pfeintive cries to lead the mournful band* 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear, 

And cull my allies wuh thy trembling hand : 

Panchaia^s odours be their cofliy feafl. 

And all the pride of Afia’s fragrant year. 

Give them the treafures of the farthefl Eafl, 

And, what is flili more precious, give thy tear* 

Surely no biaine can fall upon a nymph who 
rejefted a rwain of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have no 
fweetnefs ; they never glide in a ftream of me- 
lody. Why Hammond or other writers have 
thought the quatrain of ten fyllab|es elegiac, it 
is difficult to telL The charafter of.tlie Elegy 
is gentlenefs and tenuity ; but this ftanaa has 
beeil*J>ronounced by Dryden, whofe knowlege 
of Englilh metre was not inconfiderable, to be 
the moft magnificent of all the meafures which 
our language affords. 


£ 4 
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O p Mr. SOMERVILE’s life I am not 
able to fay any tiling that can fatisfy 
cnnofity. 

He was a gentleman wliofe ellate was In 
Warwickfliire; his houfe, where he was born 
in 1692, is called Edfton, a feat inherited from 
a dong line of anceftors 5 for he was faid to be 
of the firft family in his county* He tells of 
himfelf, that he was born near the Avon^s 
banks. He was bred at Winchefler-fchooh 
and was defied fellow of New College, It 
does not appear that in the places of his educa- 
tion, he exhibited any uncommon proofs of 
genius or literature. His powers were firft dif-% 
played in tiie country, where he was diftin- 
" ‘ guifhed 
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guiftied as a poet, a gentleman, and a Ikilful 
and ufeful juHice of the Peace. 

Of the clofe of his life, thofe whom his 
poems have delighted will read with pain the 
following account, copied from the Letters of 
his friend Shenftone, by whom he was too 
much refembled. 

u ^Our old friend Somervile is dead] I 
' did not imagine I could have been fo forty 
as I find myfelf on this occafion. — Suhlaium 
** quarimus. I can now excufe all his foibles ; 
impute them to age, and to diftrefs of cir- 
curaftances ; the lafl of thefe confiderations 
wrings my very foul to think on- For a 
man of high fpint, confcious of having (at 
leaft in one produftion) generally pleafed the 
world, to be plagued and threatened by 
“ wretches that are low in every fenfe ; to be 
forced to drink himfelf into pains of the 
body, in order to get rid of the pains of the 
mind, is a mifery,” — He died July 19, 1742, 
and was buried at Wotton, near Henley on 
Arden. 

His diftiefles need not be much pitied ; his 
eflate is faid to be fifteen hundred a year, which 
by his death has devolved to lord Sofliervife: 

Scotland. 
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Scotland. His aother indeed, who lived 

JbZ rr' "■*' ' 

enabled to exhibit memoiials of a wrJf. , 

ample to men of h.3 own e'af. hV a 
part of hi, dme m de„„, t,’ ^ ‘‘"““"S 
*1.0 ihewn. h, tho^fthjS tth t 

once ihlfti and a man of 

r.cheacSJoet^ltrre";r'^. 

eom^hefaidatlaaii,h....,.:;--r 

ell for a gentleman.” His ferious piecel 
ionjetimes elevatf^ri j i P^^jces 

*rot;L''s 

'ft. o^ktaV.: 

tieie ate beantifnl'h-nr, h” '° '^‘"'’’otoogh 
Ode he ‘7’ 7 ■” «he feoond 

*l»o he talha of ht tit'"'' 

fubiefts art. ^ Virtues. His 

^ are commonly fuch as reguim no 

great 
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great depth of thought or energy of expreffion. 
His Fables are generally Hale, and therefore 
excite no cunofity. Qf his favonrite, The 
Two Springs^ the fiftion is nnnatnral, and the 
moral indonfeqnentiaL In his Tales there is 
too much coarfenefs, with too little care of 
language, and not fufhcieiit rapidity of nar- 
ration. 

His great work is his Chace^ which he un-^ 
dertook m his matnrer age, when his ear 
was improved to the approbation of blank 
verfe, of which however his two firft lines 
give a bad fpecimen. To this poem praife 
cannot be totally denied^ He is allowed by 
fportfmen to write with great intelligence of 
his fubjeft, which is the firft requifite to ex- 
cellence , and though it is impoffible to intereft 
the common readers of verfe in the dangers 
or pleafures of the chace, he has done all 
that tranfition and variety could eafily ; 
and has with great propriety enlarged his 
plan by the modes of hunting ufed in other 
countries* 

With ftill lefs judgement did he chufe blank 
verfe as die vehicle of Rural Sports^ If hlaiifc 
verfe be not tumid and gorgeous, it is mppled 
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profe ; and familiar images in laboured Ian- 
gaage have nothing to recommend them but 
abfurd novelty, which', wanting the attraftions 
of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One excel- 
lence of the Splendid Shilling is, that it is Ihort. 

l>ilguife can gratify no longer than it de- 
ceives. 


SAVAGE. 
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I T has been otferved in all ages, that tlie 
advantages of nature or of fortune l^ave 
contributed very little to the promotion of 
happincfs ; and that thofe whom the fpiendour 
of th^ir rank, or the extent of their capacity, 
diave placed upon the fummit of human life, 
have not often given any juft occafion to envy 
in ihofe who look pp to them from p lower 
ftation : whether it be that apparent fpperiority 
incites great defigns, and great de%ns are na- 
turally liable to fatal imfcarriages . or that the 
geners^I lot of mankind is tnifery, and the mif- 
fortunes of thofe, whofe eminence drew upon 
them an univerfal attention, have been moie 
carefully recorded, becaufe tliey were more 
generally obferved^, and have in reality been 

onljf. 
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lonljr more corifpicnous than thofe of others, 
inot .more frequent, or more levere. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinlic 
and adventitious, and therefore eafily feparable 
from thofe by whom they are poiMed, fhould 
very often flatter the mind with expe<aations 
of felicity which they cannot give, raifes no 
aftoniflimentj but it fteins rational to hope, 
that intelleftual greatnefs fhould produce better 
effefts ; that minds qualified for great attain- 
ments fliould firft endeavour their own l?enefit, 
and that they, who are moft able to teach others 
the way to happinefs, fhould with moft cer- 
tainty follow it thenifelves. 

'But this expeftation, however plaufible, has 
i>eeii very frequently difappointed. The heroes 
of literary as well as civil hiftory have been 
very often no lefs remarkable for what they 
have fuffered, than for what they have at-^ 
chieved ; and volumes have been written only 
to enumerate the mifenes of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To thefe mournful narratives, I am about 
to add the Life of Richard Savage, a man 
whofe writings entitle him to an eminent rank 
in the clafles of learning, Snd whofe misfor^ 

tuues 
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tunes claim a degree of compaffion, not always 
due to the unhappy, as they were often the 
confequences of the crimes of others, rather 
than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Mac* 
ciesfield, having lived fome time upon very 
uneafy terms with her hufband, thought a 
public confelEon of adultery the moft obvious 
and expeditious method of obtaining her li- 
berty ; and therefore declared, that the child,, 
with which Ihe w<ts then great, was begotten 
by the Earl Pvivers. This, as may be ima- 
gined, made her hufband no lefs defirous of 
a reparation than herfelf, and he profecuted 
his defign in the moft efFe£tual manner; for he 
applied not to the ecclefiafticai courts for a dk 
vorce, but to the parliament for an Z&9 by 
which his marriage might be diflblved, tlie 
nuptial contrafl: annulled, and the children of 
his wife illegitimated. This aft, after the 
ufual deliberation, he obtained, though without 
the approbation of fome, who confidered mar- 
riage as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiafti- 
cal judges ^ ; and on March 3d was feparatcd 

from 

♦ Tlii? year was reaiarkaHe dificWbo ^ a 
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fiom his wife, whofe fortune, which was very 

great, was repaid her, and who having, as well 

as her hufband, the liberty of making another 

choice, was in a fliort time married to Colonel 

Erett. 

While the earl of Macclesfield was profecut- 
ing this affair, his wife was, on the loth of 
January 1697-8, delivered of a fon , and the 
Earl Rivers, by appearing to confider lijm as 
his own, left none any reafon to doubt of the 
fincerity of her declaration; for he was his god- 
father, and gave him his own name, which 
was by his dire^Slion inferted in the regifter of 
St* Andrew’s panfli in Holborn, but unfortu-. 
nateJy left him to the care of his toother, whom, 
as Ihe was now fet free from her hufband, he 
probably imagined likely to tjreat vi^ith great 

Kjarriage folemnized la tlie face of the chmch* SALMo^’» 
Review. 

The following proteft is regiftered in the books of the Houfe 
of Lords. 

Bllfentient* 

Becaufe that we conceive that tins is thQ firft hdl of that 
i^atuie that hath palTed, where theie was not a di voice ob- 
tained m theSpiucual Conitj which we look upon as an 
piccfident, and may be of dangei oiu> confequenbe in the future. 

Halifax* RocHiSTfR 

teadernefs 
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tendernefs the child that had contribtited to fo 
pieafing an event. It is not indeed eafy to dif^ 
cover what motives could be found to over-ba- 
lance that natural alFeftion of a parent, or 
what intereft could be piomoted by neglefl: or 
cruelty. The dread of lhame or of poverty, 
by which fome wietches have been incited* to 
abandon or to murder their children, cannot 
be fuppofed to have affedied a Woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folicited reproach, 
and on whom the clemency of the legiflature 
had undefervedly bellowed a fortune, which 
would have been very little diminifhed by the 
e'xpences which the care of her child could 
have brought upon her. It was therefore not 
likely that ftie would be wicked without temp- 
tation ; that Ihe would look upon her fon from 
his birth with a kind of refeiitment and abhor- 
rence ; and, inftead of fupportmg, alCftingt 
and defending him, delight to fee him ftrug- 
ling with mifery, or that flie wohld take every 
opportunity of aggiavatijng his misfortunes, and 
obllruflmg his refources, and with an ^impla- 
cable and reftlefs cruelty continue her pcrfecu- 
tioii from the firft hour of his life to the Jaft. 
Ton. IV. F But 
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But wliatever were her jaotires, no fooner 
was her fon horn, than Ihe 3ifcovered a refolu- 
tion of difowning him; and in a \eiyfliort 
time lemoved him from her fight, by commit- 
ting him to the care of a poor wpman, whom 
ihe directed to educate him as her own, and 
Snjoinod never to inform him of his true pa- 
Tents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richai J 
’Savage. Born with a legal claim to honour 
and to alfiuence, he was in two months illegiti- 
taated by the parliament, and difowned by his 
itiother, doomed to poverty and obfcunty, 
^nd launched upon the ocean of life, .only that 
he might be fWallowed by its quickfands, or 
dafhed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infeS others with 
the fame cruelty. As it Was impoffible to avoid 
the inquiries which the curiofity or tendemefs 
of he^r relations made after her child, file was 
obliged to give fome account of the meafures 
fee had taken ; and her Mother, the Lady 
Mafon, whether in approbatioir cff her ddign, 
6r to prevent more criminal contrivances, en- 
gaged lo tranfadl with the nurfe, to pay her for 

her 
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her caie, and to fapenntend the education of 
the child. 

In this charitable office fhewas aflifted by his 
godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while Ihe lived, 
always looked upon him with that tendernefs 
which the barbarity of his mother made pecu- 
liarly neceffa^y , but her death, which hap- 
pened in his tenth year, was another of the 
misfortunes of his childhood ; for though fhe 
kmdiy endeavoured to alleviate his lofs by a 
legacy of three hundred pounds , yet, as he had 
none to profecute Ins claim, to flielter him* 
fioai opprellion, or caii-in law to the affifiance 
of juftice, her will was eluded by the exe^ 
eutors, and no part of the money was ever 
paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. 
The Lady Mafon Hill continued her^ care, 
and dixefted him to be placed at a fmaiPl gram- 
mar-fchool near St Alban’s, where he was 
called by the name of his nurfe, without 
tlie leafl intimation that he had a claim to any 
otheu 

Here he was initiated in literature, and 
pafled through fcveral of the defies, with what 
rapidity or with what applauie cannot now be 
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knowji. As be always fpoke with refpefl: of 
his mafter, it is probable that the mean rank, 
in which he then appeared, did not hinder his 
genms from being dijftinguilhed, or his induftry 
from being rewaided , and if in follow a Hate 
he obtained diftmSion and rewards, it is not 
likely that they weie gained but by genius and 
induftry# 

It IS very reafonable to conje&ure, that his 
application was equal to his abilities, becaufe 
his improvement was more than proportioned 
to the opportunities which he enjoyed ; nor 
can it be doubted, that if his earlieft produc- 
tions had been preferved, like thofe of happier 
ftudents, we might in fome have found vigo- 
rous failles of that fprightly humour wdiich 
diftinguifhes The Author to he let^ and in others 
ftrong touches of that imagination which 
painted the folemn feenes of l^he Wanderer* 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, 
his father the Earl of Rivers was feized with a 
diftemper, which in a ihort time put an end to 
his life^. He had frequently inquired after 
his fon> and had always been amufed witli 


^ He i8 Aug. 1712. S* 


fallacious 
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fallacious and evafive aiifw^ers ; but, being now 
in his own opinion on his death-bed, he 
thought It his duty to provide for him among 
his other natural children, and therefore de- 
manded a ppfitive account of him, with an im- 
portunity not to be diverted or denied. His 
mother, who could no longer refufc an anfwer, 
determined at leali to give fuch as fliould cut 
him off for ever from that happinefs which 
competence affords, and therefore declared that 
he was dcv^d , which is perhaps the firft in fiance 
of a lye invented by a mother to deprive her 
Ibn of a provifion which was defigned him by 
another, and which fhe could not expe£t her- 
felf, though he Ihould lofe it. 

This was therefore an aft of wickednefs 
which could not be defeated, becaufe it could 
not be fufpefted ; the Earl did not imagine 
there could exift in a human form a mothet 
that would ruin her fon without enriching her-'- 
felf, and therefore beftowed'upoa fome other 
perfon fix thoufand pounds, which he had in 
his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother 
to intercept this provifion which had been in- 
tended him, prompted her in a ihort time to 
F 3 another 
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another pro]eft, a prejefl wottliy of fuch a dii- 
pohtion. She endeavoured to nd berfelf from 
the danger of being at any time made known 
to him, by fending him fecretly to the Amcii^ 
can plantations ^ 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was counter- 
afted, or by whofe interpofition file was induced 
to lay afide her delign, I know not , it is not 
improbable that the Lady Mafon might per* 
faade or compel her to delift, oi peihaps the 
could not ealiiy find accomplices wicked 
enough to concur m fo cruel an adtion ; for it 
may be conceived, that thofc who had by a 
long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts 
againft the fenfe of colninon wickednefs, would 
yet be jQhoeked at the delign of a mother to ex- 
pofe her foil to llavery and want, to expofe 
him without intereft, and without provoca- 
tion , and Savage might on this occafion find 
protedtors and advocates among tliofe who had 
long traded in crimes, and whom companion 
had n^ver touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
balri&ing him into another country, file formed 


foon 


% Savage's ^Preface to his Mifcellany. 
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foon after afcheme for bnrying him m poverty 
and obfcunty m his own ; and that his 
of life, if not the place of his lelidence, might 
keep him for ever at a diftance from her, fhe 
ordered hup to be placed with a Ihoe-maker in 
Holborn, that, after the ufnal time of trials 
he might become his apprentice 

It is generally reported, tlrat this project waf 
for feme time fuccefsfal, and that Savage wa$ 
employed at tlie awl longer than he was wilHng 
to confefs , nor was it perhaps any gieat ad- 
vantage to him, that an nnexpeded difcovery 
determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time bis nurfe, who had always 
treated himas her own fon,died , and it was natural 
for him to take care of thofe efFefis which by 
her death were, as he imagined, become his 
own : he therefore went to her houfe, opened 
her boxes, and examined her papers, among 
whidi he found fome letters wxitten to hex 
by the Lady Mafan, which informed him of 
his birth, and the reafons for which it was 
concealed* 

tit 


^ Savige’s Pi’«fiice to bis Mifocilany. 
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He was no longer fatisfied with the employ- 
ment which had been allotted him, but thought 
he had a right to lhare the affluence of his mo- 
ther ; and therefore without fcruple applied to 
her as her foil, and made ufe of eveiy art to 
awaken her tendernefs, and attraft her regard. 
But neither his letters, nor the mterpofition 
of thofe friends which his merit or his diftrefs 
procured him, made any impreffion upon her 
mind. She ftill refolved to negle£t, though 
fhe could no longer difown him. 

It was to no purpofe that he frequently fo- 
licited her to admit him to fee her ; Ihe avoided 
him with the moll vigilant precaution, and 
ordered him to be excluded from her houfe, 
by whomfoever he might be introduced, and 
what reafon foever he might give for enter- 
it 

Savage was at the fame time fo touched with 
the difcovery of his real mother, Ithat it was 
his frequent pradice to walk in the dark even- 
ings ^ for feveral hours before her door, in 
hopes of feeing her as Ihe might come by acci- 

* See the Plain Dealer. 

dent 
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dent to the window, or crofs her apartment 
with a candle m her hand- 

But all his affidnity and tenderiiefs were 
without efFeft, for he could neither foften her 
heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the utmoft miferies of want, while he was en- 
deavouring to awaken the aifeftion of a mo- 
ther. He was therefore obliged to feek fome 
other means of fupport , and, having no pro- 
feffion, became by necefEtyan author. 

At this time the attention of the literary 
world was engroffed by the Bangorian contro- 
verfy, which filled the piefs with pamphlets, 
and the colFee-houfes with difputairts. Of this 
fubjeft, as moft popular, he made choice for 
his firft attempt, and, without any other know- 
ledge of the queftion than he had cafually col- 
leftcd from converfation, publiflicd a poem 
againft the Bifhop 

* What was the fuccefs or merit of this per- 
formance, I know not; it was probably loft 
among the innumerable pamphlets to which 
that difpute gave occafion. Mr. Savage was 
himfelf in a little time afliatned of it, and en- 

^ It was called The Battle of the Farophlets/* E. 

deavoured 
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deayoiired to fupprefs it, by deftroying all the 
copies that he could colleft. 

' He then attempted a moie gainful kind of 
writing and in his eighteenth year offered to 
the ftage a comedy borrowed froi;n a Spamili 
plot, which -was refufed by the players, and 
was tbejefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, 
who, having moie intereft, made fome flight 
alterations, and brought it upon the flage, 
under the title of f Woman’s a Riddle, but 
allowed the unhappy author no pait of the 
profit. 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, lie 
wrote two years afterwaids Love in a Veil, 
another comedy, borrowed likewife from the 
Spanifh, but with little better fuccefs than be- 
foie: though it was received and a&ed, yet it ap- 
peared fo late in the year, that the author ob- 
tained no other advantage from it than the 
acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. 
Wilks, by whom he was pitied, carefied, and 
relieved* 

* JgcoVs Lives of the Diwatick Poets. Dr. J. 

4 This play was printed firft in 8vo; and afterwards in 
pmo, the fifth ed,tion. Dr.J. 
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Sir Richard Steele, Iraving declared in his fa- 
vour with all the ardour of benevolence wlricli 
conllitutcd his chafadler, promoted his intereft 
with the utmoft zeal, related his misfortunes, 
applauded lys merit, took all the opportuni- 
ties of recommending him, and aflerted, that 
“ the inhumanity of his mother had given 
“ him a right to find every good man his fa- 
“ ther 

hi or was Mr. Savage admitted to his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his confidence, of 
which he fometimes related an inftance too ex- 
tiaordinary to be omitted, as it affords a very 
juft idea of his patron’s cliaradler. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with an 
air of the utmoft importance, to come very 
eaily to liis houfe the next morning. Mr. 
Savage cairie as he had promifed, found the 
chariot at the do&r, and Sir Richard waifing 
for him, and ready to go out. What Was in- 
tended, and whither tliey.were to go. Savage 
could not conjedi|re, and was not Willing to 
enquire ; but immediately feated hiarfelf with 
Sir Richard The eoachra^ Was Ordered to 

drive. 
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drive, and they huiried witli the utmoft ex- 
pedition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they 
flopped at a petty tavern, and retired to a pri- 
vate room. Sir Richard then informed him, 
that he intended to publilhi a pamphlet, and 
that he had dellred him to come thither that he 
might write for him. He foon fat down to the 
work. Sir Richard diftated, and Savage wrote, 
till the dinner that had been ordered was put 
upon the table. Savage was furprized at the 
meannefs of the entertainment, and after fame 
helitation ventured to alk for wine, which Sir 
Richard, not without reluftance, ordered to be 
brought. They then finifhed their dinner, 
and pioceeded m their pamphlet, which tltey 
concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his talk over, and 
expeSed that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning and return home : but his expefta- 
tions deceived him, for Sir Richard told him, 
that he was without money, and that the 
pamphlet, muft be fold before the dinner could 
be paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged 
to go and offer their new produftion to fale 
for two guineas, which with fome difficulty he 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, 

having 
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having retired that day only to avoid his credi- 
tors, and compofed the pamphlet only to dif- 
charge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related anothei fafl: equally un- 
common, 'v^ich, though it has no relation to 
his life, ought to be preferved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his houfe a 
great number of perfons of the firft quality, 
they were fuipiifed at the number of liveries 
which furrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had fet them free from 
the obfervation of a rigid ceremony, one of 
them enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an 
expenfive train of domeftics could be confiftent 
with his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly 
confefled, that tliey weie fellows of whom he 
would very willingly be rid. And being then 
alked, why he did not difeharge them, declared 
that they were baililfi, who had introduced 
themfelves with an execution, and whom, 
lince he could not fend them away, he had 
thought it convenient to embellifh witli liveries, 
tliat they might do him credit while they 
ftaid. 

His friends were diverted wife fee expedient, 
and by paying fee debt difcharged feeir atten- 
dance, 
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dance, having obliged Sir Richard to promife 
that they Ihonld never again find him graced 
with a retinue of the fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not 
likely to learn prudence or frugality and per- 
liaps many'of the misfortunes which the want 
of thofe viitues brought upon him m the fol- 
lowing parts of his life, might be juftjy imputed 
to fo unim proving an example. 

Nor did the kmdnefs o-f Sit Richard end^^n 
common favours. He propofed to have eftab- 
Hfhed him in fotne fettled fcheme of life, and 
to have contrafted a kind of alliance with him, 
by maiTying him to a natural daughter, on 
'Whom he intended tobeftowa tboufand pounds. 
But though he was always lavilh of fatuie 
bounties, he conduced his affairs in fuch a 
manner, that he was very feldom able to keep 
iiTS piomifes, or execute his own intentions: 
and, as he was never able to raife the fum 
which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. 
'In the mean time he was officloufiy informed, 
that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by which 
he was fo much exafperated, that he withdxew 

the allowance which lie had paid him^ and 
1 * 

never afteiwards admitted him to bis honfe. 


It 
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It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might 
by his imprudence expofe hmifelf to the malice 
of a tale-bearer ; for his patron had many fol- 
lies, which, as his difeernment eafily difco- 
vered, his,imagination might fometimes incite 
him to mention too ludicroufly. A little 
knowledge of the world is fufEcjent to difcover 
that fuch weaknefs is very common, and tliat 
there are few who do not fometimes, m the 
wantonnefs of thoughtlcfs mirth, or the heat 
of traiilient refentment, fpeak of their friends 
and benefaftors with levity and contempt, 
though in their cooler moments they want nei- 
ther fenfe of their krndnefs, nor reverence 
for their virtue. The fault therefore of Mr. 
Savage was rather negligence than ingiatitude; 
but Sir Richard mull hkewife be acquitted 
of feverity, for who is there that can pa- 
tiently bear contempt from one whom he has- 
relieved and fupported, whofe -eftablilhment he 
has laboured, and whofe intereft he ha$ pro- 
moted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune 
without any otheir friend than Mr* Wilks ; a 
man, who,-wkdfever were his abilities or irill 
as an afltor, deferves at ieaft to be remdmbereS 

for 
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for his virtues which are not often to be 
found in world, and perhaps lefs often 
in his piofeifioh than in others. To be hu- 
mane, generons» and candid, is a very high 
degree of merit m any cafe ; but tlipfe qualities 
deferve ftill greater praife when they are found 

^ As It IS a lofh to mankind when any good action is forgot- 
ten, 1 fliall mfert another inllance of Mr, Wilks’s generof ty, 
veiy little known, Mr Smith, a gentleman educated at Dub- 
lin, being hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from 
engaging m orders, for w Inch his fi lends defigned him, left bis 
■own country, and came to London m queft of employment, 
but found his fohcitations fimtlefs, and his neceffities every day 
moie preffing. In this diftiefs he wrote a tiagedyi and oflfei ed 
it to the players, by whom it was rejeiSled Thus were his 
laft hopes defeated, and he had no othei piofpedt than of the 
raofk deplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his per- 
formance, though not perfe<Si:, at leaft W'onhy of fome reward, 
and therefore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved 
With fo much diligence, that the houfe ofiered him a confidei- 
able fura, with which he went to Leyden, applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of phyfick, and profecuted his defign with fo much 
diligence and fuccefs, that wdien Dr, Boerhaave was defiredbythe 
Czarina to recommend proper perfons to introduce into Rufiia 
the practice and iludy of phyfic, Dr. Smith was one of thofe 
whom he feledled. He had a confiderable penfion fettled on 
him at Hs arrival, and was one of the chief phyficians at the 
Ruffian court. Dr. J. 

A Letter from Dr, Smith in Rufiia to Mr. Wilks, is printed m 
Chetwmod^s Hiftoi y of the Stage, E. 


in 
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Iti that conditioil, whidh makes almoft 
tveiy other man, for whatever reafon, con- 
temptuous, iiifoleiit, petulaiit^ felfifli, and 
brutal. 

As Ml:*,^ilks was ond of thofe to whom 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 
naturally tdok an unfortunate wit Into his pro- 
teftion, and hot only aiEfted him in any cafual 
diftrefles, but confintied an equal and Heady 
kindnefs to the time' of his deatli. 

By his iiitetpofitioh Mr. Savage dice ob- 
tained from his mother ^ fifty pounds, and i 
promife of one hundred slrid fifty niorej but if 
was the fiite of this unhappy mail, that few 
promifes of any advantage to him were per- 
formed. His mother was Jhfeded amohg 
others with the general itiadnefs of the South 
Sea traffic j and, having bedn difappoiiited in 
her expcdtations, refufed to pay whit ‘perhaps' 
nothing bht the profpefl: of fudden affiuehee 
prompted her to prohdlife^ ^ 

Being thus obliged to depeffd lipoilthe friend-* 
ftilp of Mr. Wilks/ ho w^as confequeiitly ait' 
afiiduous frequenter sof tlie theatres.; in ^ 

* This I write apon the credit eiftte sitTm Us 1 !% ^ 

was publilhed % 717* Pr* 

VoL. IV. G ^hort 
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fhort time the amufements of the ftage^toofe 
fuch poffeffion of his mind, that he never wa^ 
abfenl from a play in feveral years. 

This conftant attendance natiiially procured 
him the acquaintance of the players, and, 
among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was fo» 
much pleafed with his converlktion, and 
touched with his misfortunes, that flue allowed 
him a fettled penflon of fifty pounds a year,, 
which was during her life regularly paid^ 

That this aft of generofity may receive its 
due praife, and that die good aSions of Mrs. 
Oldfield may not be fuUied by her general 
charafter, it is proper to mention that Mr. Sa- 
vage often declared in the ftrongeft terms, that 
he never faw her alone, or in any other place 
than behind the fcencs. 

At her death he endeavoured to ftiew his gra^ 
titude in the moft decent manner, by wearing 
mourning as for a nioditr ; but did not celcr 
brate her in elegies^, bccaufe he knew that 
too great profufioii of praife would only have 
-^revived th®fe faults which his natural equity 

# Ghetswcod, however, ’te J>ridlfed a poeln.on her death, 
which he afcnbes ca Mr. Savage. See HjHorr of the Stage, 
p« acS. £« 

did 
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did not allow him to think lefs, becaufe they 
were committed by one who favoured him ; 
but of which, though his virtue would not en- 
deavour to palliate them, his gratitude would 
not fuffer him to prolong the memory or dif^ 
fufe the cenfure. 

In his he has indeed taken an op- 

portunity of mentioning her; but celebrates 
her not for her virtue, but her beauty, an ex- 
cellence which none ever denied her : this is 
the only encomium with which he has re- 
warded her liberality, and perhaps he has even 
in this been too lavifii of his praife. He feems 
to have thought, that never to mention his 
benefaftrcfs would have an appearance of in- 
gratitude, though to have dedicated any paiti- 
cular performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without exalting her charader, would have 
deprefled his own# 

He had fometimes, by tiie kindnefs of Mr. 
Wilks, the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occafions he often received uncommon marks 
of regard and coi^^^oni and was Once told 
by the Duke of Dorfet, that it was juft to con- 
fider him as' an injured nobleman, and that in 
G his 
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his opinion th(? nobility ought to think them- 
felves obliged, without folicitation, to take 
every opportuntty of fupporting him by their 
countenance and patronage. But he had ge^ 
nerally the mortification to hear that the whole 
intereft of his mother was employed to fruilrate 
his applications, and that Ihe never left any 
expedient untried, by which he might be cut 
off from the poflibility of fupporting life. The 
fame difpofition ihe endeavoured to dilFufe 
among all thofe ovei whom nature or fortune 
gave her any influence, , and indeed fucceeded 
too well in her defign but could not always 
propagate her effiontery with her cruelty, for 
fome of thofe, whom Ihe incited againft him, 
wereailiamed of their own conduft, and boafted 
of that relief which they never gave him. > 

In this cenfure I do not indjfcriminately in- 
volve all his relations 5 for he has mentioned 
with gratitude the humanity of one Lady,? 
wbofe^name I am now uoabje to recolkdt, and 
to whom therefore I cannot pay the praifes 
which ihe deferves for having a£i:ed well in- 
oppofitioa to influence, precept, and example. 
The punifliment which our laws inflifl: upon 
thofe parentis who murder their infants is well* 

known, 
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known, nor has its jufticeevidr been contefted; 
but if they deferve death who deftroy a child 
in its birth, wliat pains can be fevere enough 
for her who forbears to deftroy him only to 
inflift fharper miferles upon him ; who pro- 
longs his lift? only to make him niiferable ; 
and who expofes him, without care and without 
pity, to the malice of oppteffion, the caprices 
of chance, and the temptations of poverty j 
who rejoices to fee him overwhelmed with ca- 
lamities , and, when his own induftry, or the 
charity of otheis, has enabled him to rife for a 
fliort time above his miferies, plunges him 
again into his former 'difti eft ? , 

The kindiiefs of his fpiends'iiot affording 
him any conftant fupply, and the ‘ profpeft of 
improving his fortune by enlarging his ac- 
quaintance neceflarily leading ^im to places of 
expence, he found it necel&ry tq f endeavour 
once more at dramatick poCtiy, for which he 
was now better qualified by a more extenfive 
knowledge* and longer obfervation. But hm^ 
ing been unfuccefsfol in comedy, thopgh fa- 
ther for want of UppOrttmities than 'genius, he 
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refoivcd now to try whether he flionld not be 
more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The ftory which he chofe for the fobjeit, 
was that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a liory 
well adapted to the ftage, though perhaps not 
far enough removed from the pre^nt age, to 
admit properly the fictions neceflary to com- 
plete the plan : for the mind, which naturally 
loves truth, is always moft offended with tlie 
violation of thofe trutlis of which we arc moft 
certain ; and we of courfe conceive thofe fa<3;» 
moft certain, which approach neareft to our 
6wn time. 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy, which, 
if tlic circuraftanoes in which he wrote it be 
ctsnfidered, will afford at once. an uncommon 
proof of ftrength of genius, and evennefs of 
mind, of a fwenity not to be rulSed, and an 
imagination not to be foppreSd- 

During a confiderable part of the time in, 
which Itcwas employed upon this pesfori» 3 nce, 
he was without lodging Mid often without meat ; 
jwr had he any other convenieooes for ftudy 
tian die ffelds or the ftreets allowed him; 
tliere he ufed to walk and form his fpeeches, 
and afteiwards ftep into a ftiop, beg for a few 

moments 
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fWOjnoQtS tjie ufe of the pen qnd jnk, aiid write 
•jlownwhat he had CQmpof^d, upon paper which 
he had picked, up by ^cident. 

If the perfbr)|}ancp of a yfnter thus diftrefled 
is not perfp£}:* ifs faplt$ ought fpirply tq be im- 
puted to a caijfe ypry different frorp want of 
genius, and muff j-jither excite pity tliati pro- 
yoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe jlffcopragepients tlie 
tragedy was fipjfhpdj there yet remained the 
labour of introduemg it on the ftage, an un- 
dertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was 
jn a very high degree vexatious and difgufiing ; 
for, having ht|de intereft or reputation, he waa 
obliged to fubmithimfelf wholly to the playeis, 
and admit, with whatever reluftance, the emen- 
dations of Mr. Cibber, which he always confi- 
dered as the difgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. firh an,c^er critijck 
pf a very different claft, from who,fe frfestd^jip 
he received gresh aiEfraftcc <m many occafiiws, 
^d whom he never mentioned but with the 
ptiphfr tepderpefr and rjegird. He had been 
for fome tinw diftinguiflied by hi» with very 
particular kindnefr, and on tifraoecafion it was 
natural to apply to Mm as an author of an 
G 4 eftab- 
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eftabliffied charafterc He therefore lent 
this tragedy to him, with a fhort copy of 
verfes in which he defired his correftion* 
Mr. Hill, whofe . Immanity and politenefs are 
generally known, readily complied with his re-' 
quell: ; but as he is remarkable for fingularity 
of fentiment, and bold eKperiments in language, 
Mr- Savage did not think his play much im- 
proved by his innovation, and fcad even at that 
time the courage to rejefl: feveral paffages which 
he could not approve ; and, what is ftill more 
laudable, Mr HiU had the generofity not to 
refent the negleft of his alterations, but wrote 
the prologue and epilogue, in which he touches 
on the circuqiftances of the author with great 
tendernefs. 

After all thefe obftruftions and compliances, 
he was only able to bring his play upon 
the ftage in the fummer, when the chief aftors 
had retired, and the reft were in poflelEon of 
the houfe for their own advantage. Among 
thefe, Mr* Savage was admitted to play the part 
of Sir Thomas Overbury f, by which he gained 

^ They ire ivifsted^n the prefect 

f It was nnHietlon-ly three mghts, the firfl was oc J.cce 
1723. \Vh«a the houfc opened for the -winter feafon it was 
ooce inoie performed, foi the aiU:hoi*J> benefit, Odl 2, E. ^ 
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no great reputation, the theatre being a province 
for which nature feemed not to have defigned 
him , for neither hi5 voice, look, nor gefture, 
were fuch as were expefted on the ftage ; and 
he was fo njuch alhamed of having been re- 
duced to appear as a playei, that he always 
blotted out his name from the lift, when a 
copy of his tragedy was to be fliown to his 
friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was 
more fuccefsful, for the rays of genius that 
glimmered m it, that glimmered through all 
the mills which poverty and Cibber had been 
able to fpread over it, procured him tire notice., 
and efteom of many perfons eminent for their 
rank, their virtue and their wit. 

Of this play, afted, . printed, ^nd dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundi-ed. 
pounds, which he thought at tliat time a^ry 
large fum, having been never matter of fo 
much before. 

In the dedication for which he received 
ten guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The 
J^ieface contains a very liberal en^comium on 

^ To Heibert TryO:, Efq. of HereforOilure. Dr. J. 

the 
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the blooming excellence of Mr. Theophiki 
Gibber, which Mr. Savage conld not in the 
latter pait of his life fee his friends about to 
fead without fnatching the play out of their 
hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill did not end 
On tiiis occafion ; for afterwards, when Mr. 
'Savage’s aieceffities returned, he encouraged a 
fubfcription to’ a Mafbellany of Poems in a 
very extraordinary manner, by publifhing his 
^ory in the Plam Bsahr^^ with fome affecting 
lines, which he affirts to have been written by 
Mr. Saviige upon the treatment received by him 
from his mother, but of which he was bimfelf 
the author, as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. 
Thefe lines, and .the paper in which they 
were inferted, had a very powerful effefi upon 
alhbtit his mother, whom, by making her 
cruelty more public, they only hardened in her 
aveifion, 

Mr. Mill act only promoted, the fi^tb&ripdodi 
to the Mifcellany, but furnilhed iife^ifc ithe 

f ^ The jD/^^pr a » m^Km hy Mr. 

Hill an# Mr. Bond, ^hom Mr. Savage called the two contend- 
5ng po^vers of light and' darknefs. Tliey wrote by turns each 
Tix EfJaysi and the charadterof the work was obferved regularly 
to rife HiUfe wcefcs^ and fall m Mr* Bonder. J?r. J. 

gieateft 
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greatefl part of the Poems of vvhich it Is com- 
pofed, and paiticiilarly Tin Happy Man^ which 
he publiflied as a fpecimen. 

The fubfcnptions pf thofe whom thefe pa-^*' 
pers fliould influence to patronize merit in dif- 
trefs, without any other felicitation, were di-* 
reiSed to be left at Button^s coffee-houfe , and 
Mr. Savage going thither a few days afterwards; 
wnthout expeftation of any efFeft from his pro- 
pofal, found to his furprife feventy guineas 
which had been feat him la confeqaence of the 
Compaffion excited by Mn Hill’s pathetic repre- 
fen tation* 

To this Mifcelte.ny Jio wrote a Preface, In 
which he gives an account of his mother’s 
cruelty in a very uncommon ftrain of hu- 
mour, and with a gaiety of imagination/ 
which the fnccejfs of his fubfcription probably 
produced* 

^ Th« nanjes of tbo^ who fo ge^eroi^ cont^huted to hh, 
lelief, havmg been mentioned to ^ 

be bene. Uae of Ctesrehiul^ 

Udy t^dy Qm&t, 

Coqs^^ Pow2|^r of Mjary i^or, 

Koel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Qainsboroug^ L^Mlbin|;tO%, 
Mr. John Savage. Dr.J. * ' 

'' *T*1* .... 
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, The- Dedication is addrefled to the Xadjr 
Mary Wortley Montague, who.n h? flatters 
without referve, and, to confefs the truth, with" 
very little art^*. The Tame obfervation may be 
extended to all his Dedications : his compIi-» 
mcnts ai e conftrained and violent, heaped to- 
gether without the grace of order, or the de- 
cency of mtrodudlion: he feems to have written 
his panegyrics for the perufal only of his pa- 
trons, and to imagine that he had no other taik 
than to pamper them with praifes however 
grofs, and. that flattery would make its way to 

^ This the fallowing extract from it will prove : 

Since our country has been honoured with the glory of your 
wit, as elevated and immortal as your foul, it no lortger re* 
mains a doubt whfether your fex have ftrength of mmd m pio- 
« portion to their fweetnefs. There is fomething in your verfes 
** as diftinguilhed as your axr. — They are as ffcrong as truth, a$ 
^^'deep as reafon, as clear as innocence, and as fmooth as beauty* 

€( **-.Xhey contain a namelefs and peculiar mixtme of force and 
grace, which is at once fo movingly ferene, and fo majeili- 
cally lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any where*but i» 
your eyes and in your wntings. ’ 

** As fortune IS not more my enemy than I am the enJsmy of 
totety, I know not how I can forbear this application to 
your Ladyihip, becaufe there is fcarce a poflibiHty that I ihould 
fey more tlian I believe, when I am fpeaking of your Excel- 
lence%’' J. 


the 
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the heart, without the afEftance of elegance or 
invention. 

Soon afterwards, the death of the king fur« 
niflied a general fubjeft for a poetical contefl:^ 
in which Mr, Savage" engaged, and i& allowed 
to have carried the prize of honour from his 
competitors: but I know not whether he gained 
by his performance any other advantage than' 
the increafe of his reputation ; though it mull 
certainly have been with farther views that he 
prevailed upon himfelf to attempt a fpecies 
of writing, of which all the topics liad been 
long before exhaufted, and which was made at 
once difficult by the multitudes that had failed 
in it; and thofe that had fucceeded, 

'He was now advancing in reputation, and 
tihough frequently involved in very diftrefsful 
perplexities, appeared however to be gaining 
upon mankind, when both his fame and his 
life were endangered by au event, 6f which it ^ 
is not yet determined, 'whelier it ought to be 
mentioned as a crime or a cafamicy* 

On the aoth of November, lyaV, Hfr*' Sa- 
vage came from Richmond, 'where lie then 
lodged, that he might purfue his {Indies with' 
kfs interruption,- witir an intent to difeharge " 

another 
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another lodging which he had in Weftmiuilcr $ 
and accidentally meeting two gentlemen his ac- 
quaintances, whole names were Merchant and 
Gregory, he went hi with them to a neigh-^ 
bouring colFee-houfe, and fat drip^king till it 
was late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage’s 
life any part of his charafter to be the fiift of 
the company that delired to feparate. He 
would willingly have gone to bed in the fame 
houfe , but there was not room for the whole 
company, and therefore they agreed to ramble 
about the ftreets, and divert tliemfelves with 
fuch ainufements as fhould offer tliemfelves till 
morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to dif- 
covei a light in Robinfon’s cofFee-houfe, near 
Charing-crofs, and therefore went in. Mer* 
chant with fome rudenefs demanded a room, 
and was told that there was a good fire in the 
next pailour, which the company were about 
to leave^ being then paying their reckoning, 
IMerchant, not fatisfied with this anfwer, ruflied 
into the room, and was followed by his com- 
panions* He then petulantly placed himfelf 
hetween the company and the fite, and foon 
after kicked down the table* This produced a 

quarrel, 
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quarrel^ fwords were drawn on both fidea, and 
one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, 
having iikewife wounded a maid that held him, 
forced his way with Merchant out of the houfc'^ 
but bemg intimidated and coafufed, without 
refolution either ta fly or ilay, they were takei^ 
in a back-court by one of the company and 
forae foldiers whom he had called to his af- 
flftance. 

- Being fecured and guarded tliat night, they 
were in the morning earned before three juf- 
tices, who committed them to the Gatehoufe,. 
from'^ence, upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, 
which happened m the fame day, they were 
removed in the night to Newgate, where they 
were however treated with fomc diftmftion, 
exempted from the ignominy of chains, ^nd 
confiired, not among the common criminals, 
but^in the Piefs-yard* 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in a very unufual manner, and the 
public appeared to intereft itftlf as in a camfe of 
general concern. The witneffes againft Mr. 
Savage and his friends were, the woman who 
kept the houfe» which was a boufe of ill fame, 
and her maid* the men who were in die roam 

with 
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with Mr* Sinclair, and a woman of the town^ 
who had been drinking with them, and with 
whom one of them had been feen in bed. 
They fwore in general, that Merchant gave the 
provocation, which Savage and Gregory drew 
their fwords to juftify ; that Savage drew firft, 
and that he flabbed Sinclair ivhen he was not 
in a pofture of defence, or while Gregory com- 
manded his fword ; that after he had given the 
thruft he turned pale, and would have retired, 
but the maid clung round him, and one of the' 
company endeavoured to detain lilm, from 
whom he broke, by cutting the maid on the 
head, but was afterwards taken in a court. 

There was fdme difference in theii depofi-* 
tion ; one did not fee Savage give the wound, 
another faw it given when Sinelair held his 
point towards the ground ; and the woman of 
the town alTeited, that Ihe did not ^e Sinclair’s 
fword at all ; this difference howevll was very 
far from amounting to inconfiftency ; but it 
was fufScient ‘to Ihew, that the hurry of the 
difpute was fuch, that it was not eafy to difco- 
ver tire truth with relation to particular circum- 
ftances, and that therefore fome deduftions were 
to be made from tiie credibility of the teftmonies/ 

Sinclair 
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' Sinclair had declared feveral times before his 
death, that he received his wound from Savage; 
nor did Savage at his trial deny the fad, but 
endeavoured partly to extenuate it, by urging 
the fuddennefs of the whole adion, and the 
impoffibility of an ill defign, or premeditated 
malice, and partly to juftify it by the neceffity 
of felf-defence, and the hazard of his own life, 
if he had loft that opportunity of giving 
the thruft: he obferved, that neither reafoii 
nor law obliged a man to wait for the blow 
which was threatened, and which, ifhefliould 
fuffer it, he might never be able to return , 
that It was always allowable to prevent an af- 
fault, and to preferve life by taking away that 
of the adverfary, by whom it was endangered* 
With regard to the violence with which he ' 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it was 
not his defign to fly fror juftice or decline a 
trial, bnt to avoid the expences and fevcritics 
of a prifotr ; and that he intended to have ap- 
peared at the bar without compulfion. 

This defence, which took up moie than an 
hour, was heard by the multitude that toonged 
the court with tlie moft attentive and refpeftful 
fileiice : thofc who tliought he ought not to be^ 
VoL* IV. H a:<juittcd| 
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acquitted, owned that applaufe coujd not be 
refufed him , and thofe who before pitied his 
misfortunes; now reverenced his abiiities. 

The witneffes which appeared againft him 
were proved to be peifons of charafters which 
did not entitle them to much credit; a common 
ftrumpet, a woman by whom {trumpets were 
cnteitained, and a man by whom they were 
fupported , and the chai after of Savage was by 
feveral peifons of diftmftion aflerted to be that 
of a modeft inoffenfive man^ not inclined to 
broils or to infolence, and who had, to that 
time, bee^i only known for his misfortunes and 
his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had 
undoubtedly been acquitted , but Mr Page, 
who was then upon the bench, treated him with 
his ufual infolence and feventy, and when he 
had fummed up the evidence, endeavoured to 
exafperate the jury, as Mr. Savage ufed to re- 
late it, with this eloquent harangue : 

* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to confider 
< that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much 

* greater man than you or I, gentlemen of the 

* jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, much 

* finer clothes than you or I, gentlemen of the 

juiy 
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* jury ; that he has abundance of money in his 

* pocket, much more money than you or I, 

‘ gentiemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen of 

* the jury, is it not a very hard cafe, gentlemen 
of the- jury, that Mr. Savage Ihould therefore 

^ kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury 
Mr. Savage, hearing Ins defence thus mifre-p 
prefented, and the men who were to decide his 
fate incited agamfj: him by invidious compan-^ 
fons, refoliiteiy afferted, that his caufe was not 
candidly explained, and began to recapitulate 
what he had before faid with regard to Ins con-f 
dition, and the neceflity of endeavouring to 
efcape the expences of imprifonnjent j but the 
judge having ordered him to be filent, and re- 
peated his orders without efFeft, commanded 
that he flrould be taken from the bar by force. 
The jury then heard the opinion of the 
judge, that good charafters were of no weight 
againii pofitive evidence, though they might 
turn the fcale where it was doubtful ; and thzt 
though, when two men attack each other, the 
death of either is only manflaughjter ; but where 
one is the aggreffibr, as in the cafe before 
and, m purfuance of his firft attack kifts the 
other, the law fuppofes the 

H a fudden. 
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fudden, to be malicious. They then deli* 
berated upon then verdift, and determined that 
Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of 
murder , and Mr, Merchant, who had no 
fword, only of manflaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which 
lafted eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre^ 
gory were conduced back to prifon, where they 
were more clofely confined, and loaded with 
irons of fifty pounds weight : four days after- 
wards they were fent back to the court to re- 
ceive fentence , on which occafion Mr. Savage 
made, as far as it could be retained in memory, 
the following fpeech: 

It is now, my Lord, too late to offer anjr 
** thing by way of defence or vindication , nor 
** can we expeft from your Lordfhips, in this 
couit, but the fentence which the law re- 
quires you, as judges, to pronounce againfi: 
men of our calamitous condition.— But we 
** are aifo perfuaded, that as mere men, and out 
of this feat of rigorous juftice, you are fuf- 
ceptive of the tender paffions, and too hu- 
mane not to commiferate the unhappy fitua- 
tion of thofe, whom the law Ibmetimes per^ 
haps— exacts — fiotn you to pronounce upon. 

No 
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‘‘No doubt you diftinguilb between oiFences 
“ which arife out of premeditation, and a dif- 
“ pofition habituated to vice or immorality, 
“ and tranfgreffions which are the unhappy 
“and unforefeen effefls of cafual abfence of 
“ reafon, and fudden impulfe of paflion : we 
“ therefore hope you will contribute all you can 
‘‘ to an extenfion of that mercy, which the geii*« 
“ tlemen of the jury have been pleafed to fhev^ 
“ Mr. Merchant, who (allowing fads as fworn 
“ againfl: us by the evidence) has led us into 
“ this our calamity. 1 hope this will not be 
“ as if we meant to refleft upon that gentleman, 
“ or remove any thing from us upon him, or 
“ that we repine the more at our fate, becaufe 
“ he has no participation of it: No, my Lord ! 
“ For my part, I declare nothing could more 
“ foften my grief, than to be without any com-^* 
“ panion in fo great a misfortune 
Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but 
from the mercy of the crown, which was very 
carneftly folicited by his friends, and which, 
with whatever difficulty the ftory may obtain 
belief, was obftrufted only by his mother* 


^ Mr. Savage's We. 

H3 
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To prejudice the Queen againtt him, fhe 
made life of an incident, which was omitted in 
the order of time, that it might be mentioned 
together with the purpofe which it was made to 
ferve. Mr. Savage, when he had difcovered 
his birth, had an incellant defire to fpeak to his 
mother, who always avoided him in publick, 
and refufed him admiffion into herhoufe. One 
evening walking, as it was his cuftom, in 
the ftreet that ihe inhabited, he faw the door of 
her houfe by accident open , he entered it, and, 
finding no perfon in the paliage to hinder him, 
went up ftairs to falute her. She difcovered 
him before he entered her chamber, alarmed 
the family with the moft diftrefsful outcries, 
^ud when flie had by her fereams gathered 
them about her, ordered them to drive out 
of the houfe that villain, who had forced him** 
felf in upon her, and endeavoured to mur^ 
der her. Savage, who had attempted with the 
moft fubmiflive tendemefs to foften her rage, 
heating her utter fo deteftable an accufation, 
thought it prudent to retire ; and, believe, 
never attempted afterwards to fpeak to her. 

But, ftiocked as he was witli her falfehood 
and her ciuelty, he imagined that flie intended 

no 
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BO other ufe of her lye, than lo fet herfelf free 
from his embiaces and felicitations, and was 
very far from fufpeftiag that flie would tieafure 
It in her memory, a-s an inftrument of future 
wickednels, or that file would endeavour for 
this fiftitious affault to deprive him of his life. 

But when the Qoecn was folicited for his 
paidon, and informed of the fevere treatment 
which he had fufFeied from his judge, fhe an- 
fwered, that, however unjuftifiable might be 
the inannei of his trial, or wdiatcver extenua- 
tion the a£lion for which he was condemned 
might admit, fhe could not think that man a 
proper objeft of the King’s mercy, who had 
been capable of entering his mother’s houfe in 
the night, with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been 
tranfmitted to the Queen , whether flie that 
invented had the front to relate it, whether fhe 
found any one weak enough to credit it, or 
corrupt enough to concur with her in her hate . 
ful defign, I know not : but methods had been 
taken to perfuade the Queen fo ftrongly of 
the tf util of it, that fhe for a long time refufed 
to hear any one of thofe who petitioned for 
his hie. 
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Thus had Savage periflied by the evidence 
of a bawd, a ftruiupet, and his mother, had 
not juftice and compaffion procured him an ad- 
vocate of rank too great to be rejefted unheard, 
and of virtue too eminent to be heard without 
being believed. His merit and his calamities 
happened to reach the ear of the Countefs of 
Hertford, who engaged in his fupport with all 
the tendernefs that is excited by pity, and all 
the zeal which is kindled by generofity ; and, 
demanding an audience of the Queen, laid be- 
fore her the whole feries of his mother’s cruelty, 
expofed the improbability of an accufation by 
which he was charged with an intent to commit 
a murder that could produce no advantage, and 
foon CQnvinced her how little his former con- 
du£l could deferve to be mentioned as a reafon 
for extraordinary feverity. 

The interpofition of this Lady was fo fuccefs- 
ful, that he was foon after admitted to bail, and, 
on the 9th of March, 1728, pleaded the King’s 
pardon < 

It natural to enquire upon what motives 
his ipother could perfecute him in a manner fo 
outmgeous and implacable ; for what reafon 
ibe could employ all tlie arts of malice, and all 

the 
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the fnares of calumny, to take away the life of 
her own fon, of a fon who never injured her, 
who was never fupported by her expence, nor 
obftrnfted any profpeft of pleafure or advant- 
age : why flie fliould endeavour to deftioy him 
by a lye — a lye which could not gain credit, 
but muft vanifli of itfelf at the firft moment of 
examination, and of which only this can be 
faid to make it probable, that it may beobferved 
from her conduft, that the moft execrable 
crimes are fome times committed without appa- 
rent temptation. 

This mother is ftill alive and may perhaps 
even yet, though her malice was fo often de- 
feated, enjoy the pleafure of reflefting, that the 
life, which Ihe often endeavoured to deftroy^ 
was at laft fliortened by her maternal offices , 
that though fhe could not tranfport her fon tQ 
the plantations, bury him in the fhop of a 
chanic, or hallen the hand of the putlic 
executioner, flie has yet had the fatisfaftion 
of imbittering all his hours, and forcing him 
into exigences that hurried on his death. 

^ She died Odt. ii, 1753, at her houfe in Old Bond Street, 
aged above fourfcorc. B. 


It 
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It is by no means neceffary to aggravate *tlie 
enormity of this woman’s coiidu£l, by placing 
it in oppofition to that of the Conntefs of 
Hertford , no one can fail to obferve how much 
more amiable it is to relieve than to opprefs, 
and to refeue innocence from deftru3:ion, than 
to deftroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, his 
trial, and the time in which he lay under fen*^ 
tence of death, behaved with great firmaefs 
and equality of mind, and confirmed by his 
foititude the efteem of thofe who before ad- 
mired him for his abilities The peculiar 
circumllances of his life were made more gc^ 
nerally known by a Ihort account t> which 
was then publilhed, and of which feveral thou- 

^ It appears that during his Confinement he wrote a letter 
to his mothei, which he Cent to Theophilus Cibber, that itmigM 
be tranfmitced to her thrptigh the means of Mr. Wilks. In his 
I^ettei to Cibber he %s — as to death, I am eafy, and dare 
meet it like a man — all that touches me is the concern of my 
friends, and a Reconcilement with my mother— cannot exprefs 
the agony I felt when 1 wiote tfie Letter to her— if youcanfiiM 
any decent exenfe for fhewing it to Mrs OldfiieW, do ; for | 
would have all my friends (and that admirable lady in particu- 

iai) be fatisfied I have done my duty towaids it Dr. Young 

to-day fent me a letter, mofi: pafiionately kind. E. 
f Wntten by Mr. Bcckinghara and another gentleman. Dr. J. 

fauds 
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lands were m a few weeks difperfed over thcr 
natio,n : and the compaffion of mankind ope- 
rated fo powerfully m his favour, that lie was 
enabled by frequent prefents, not only to fup- 
port himfelf, but to afEft Mr, Gregory m 
prifon ; and ivhen he was pardoned and re- 
leafed, be found the number of his friends not 
leflened* 

The nature of the aS: for which he had been 
tried was in itfeif doubtful ; of the evidences 
which appeared againft him, the charafter of 
the man was not unexceptionable, that of the 
Women notorioully infamous; flie, whofe tef- 
timony chiefly influenced the jury to condemn 
him, afterwards retra&ed her aflertioiis. He 
always himfelf denied that he was drunk, as 
had been generally reported. Mr. Gregory, 
who is now (1744) Coiledor of Antigua, is 
faid to declare him fer lefs criminal than he 
Was imagined, even by feme who favoirred 
him , and Page himfelf afterwards conftffed, 
that he had treated him with uncommon ri- 
gour. Wiien all thefe particulars are rated to* 
gether, perhaps the memory of Savage may not 
be much fullied byliis trial. ^ 

Some lime after he obtained hfe liberty, he 

met 
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met in the ftreet the woman that had fwortl 
with fo much malignity agamft him. She in- 
formed him, that fhe was in diftrefs, and, 
with a degree of confidence not eafiiy attain- 
able, defired him to relieve her. He, inftead 
of infulting her mifery, and taking pleafure in 
the calamities of one who had brought his life 
into danger, reproved her gently for her per- 
jury ; and changing the only guinea that he 
had, divided it equally between her and him- 
felfi 

This is an aftion which in fome ages would 
have made a faint, and perhaps in others a 
hero, and which, without any hyperbolical 
encomiums, muft be allowed to be an inftance 
of uncommon generofity, an aft of complicated 
virtue ; by which he at once relieved the poor, 
correfted the vicious, and forgave an enemy ? 
by which he at once remitted the ftrongeft 
provocations, and exercifed the moft a;rdent 
charity* ; 

- Compaflion was indeed the diftinguifhing 
quality of Savage ; he never appeared inclined 
to take advantage of weaknefs, to attack the 
defencelefs, or to prefs upon the falling: who-^ 
ever was diftielied was certain at leafl; of his 

good 
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good wiflies ; and when he could 'give no 
affiftance to extricate them from misfortunes, 
he endeavoured to footh them by fympathy 
and tendernefs. 

But when his heart was not foftened by the 
light of mifery, he was fometimes obftinate in 
his refeutment, and did not quickly lofe the 
remembrance of an injury. He always conti- 
nued to fpeak with anger of tlic infolence and 
partiality of Page, and a Ihort time before his 
death revenged it by a fatire 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mi\ 
Savage fpoke of tins fatal aition, when the 
danger was over, and he was under no necdSty 
of ufing any art to fet his conduft in the 
faireft light. He was not willing to dwell 
upon it ; and, if he tranfiently mentioned it, 
appeared neither to confider himfelf as a mur- 
derer, nor as a man wholly free from the guilt 
of blood f. How much and how long he re^ 
gretted it, appeared in a poem which he pub- 
lifhed many years afterwards. On occafion of 
a copy of verles, in which the failings of good 

Printed in the prefent collediion. 
f In one oi bis letters he flylesic a fetal quarrel too 

well known.” 0r. J. 
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men were recounted, and In which the author 

had endeavoured to illuftrate his pofition, that 

the beft may fometimes deviate from virtue/’ 
by an inftance of murder committed by Savage 
in the heat of wme. Savage remarked, that it 
was no very juft reprefentation of a good man* 
to fuppofe him liable to drunkennefs, and dif^ 
pofed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as 
before, without any other fupport than acci-^ 
dental favours and uncertain patronage aftbrded 
him ; fources by which he was fometimes very 
liberally fupplied> and which at other times 
were fuddeniy flopped , fo that he fpei|t his life 
between want and plenty; or, what was yet 
worfe, between beggary and extravagance ; for 
as whatever he received was the gift of chance^ 
which might as well favour him at one time as 
another, he was tempted to fquander whaUli^ 
had, becaufe he always hoped to be immediately 
fupplied. 

Anotiier caufe of his profufion was the 
fur4 kindnefl of his friends, who at once re- 
warded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating 
him at taverns, and habituating him to plea- 
fares which he could not afford t9 enjoy, and 

which 
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which he was not able to deny himfeif, thongh 
he purchafed the luxury of a Angle night by the 
anguifh of cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of thefe inconvcmences de^* 
termined him to endeavoui after fome fettled 
income, wllich, having long found fabmiffion 
and intreaties fruitlefs, he attempted to extort 
from his mother by rougher methods. He had 
now, as he acknowledged, loft that tendernefs 
for her, which the whole feries of her cruelty 
had not been able wholly to reprefs, till he 
found, by the efforts which fhe made for his 
deftruftion, that file was not content with re-t 
fufing to affift him, and being neutral in his 
ftruggles With poverty, but was as ready to 
fnatch every opportunity of adding to his mis^ 
fortunes, and that fhe was now to be confidered 
as an enemy implacably malicious, wliom no-* 
thing but his blood could fatisfy, fhw# 
fore threatened to harrafs her witli 
and to pubiifh a copious narrative of bi^r 
duft, uukfs file confented to purehafo 
exemption from infamy, by allowing ^ 
penfion* 

This expedient proved fuccefifuh Whftlief 
jBiame ftiil forvivod, viittie mB 

or 
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or whether her relations had more delicacy than 
herfelf, and imagined that fome of the darts 
which farire might point at her would glance 
upon them , Lord Tyrconnel^ whatever were 
bis motives, upon his promife to lay alide lus 
defigu of expofing the cruelty of *hi$ mother, 
received him into his family, treated him as his 
equal, and engaged to allow him a penfion of 
two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr, Savage’s 
life , and for fome time he had no reafon to 
complain of fortune ; his appearance was 
fplendid, his expences large, and his acquaint- 
ance extenfive. He was courted by all who 
endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 
careiled by all who valued themfelves upon a 
refined tafte. To admire Mr, Savage, was a 
proof of difeernment, and to be acquainted 
with him, was a title to poetical reputation. 
His prefence was fufficient to make any place 
of publick entertainment popular , and his ap- 
probation and example conftituted the fafhion. 
So powerful is genius, when.it is invefted witb 
the glitter of affluence ^ Men willingly pay to- 
fortune that regard which they owe to merit, 
and are^pleafed when they have an opportunity 

at 
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at once of gratifying their vanity, and pradif- 
ing their duty. 

This interval of profperity furniflied him 
with opportunities of enlarging his knowledge 
of human nature, by contemplating life from 
its higheft gradations to its loweft , and, had 
he afterwards applied to dramatick poetry, he 
would perhaps not have had many fuperiors ; 
for as he never fuffered any feetie to pafs be- 
fore his eyes without notice, he had treafured 
in his mind all the different combinations of 
paffions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice 
and virtue, which diftinguifli one charaffcet 
fiom another, and as his conception was; 
llrong, his expreffions weie clear, he cafily re- 
ceived imprelEons from objeds, and very for- 
cibly tranfmitted them to others. 

Of his exad obfervations on human life be 
has left a pi oof, which would do honour tOf 
the greateft names, in a fmall pamphlet, called^ , 
Tie Author to be let where he introduces Ifca- 
yiot Hackney, a proftitute fcribblcr, giving an 
account of his birth, his education, his difpo- 
fition and morals, habits of life, and maxims of 


Printed in Works, vobll* 
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condiiS. In the introduftion ate related many 
fecret hiftories of the petty writers of that time, 
hut fometrmes mixed with ungenerous reflec- 
tions on their birth, their circumftances, or 
thofe of their relations , nor can ijj be denied, 
that feme palfiges are fiich as ifeariot Hackney 
might himfelf have produced'. 

He was accufed likewife of living in an ap- 
pearance of friendfhip with fome whom he fa- 
tdrifed, and of making ufe of the confidence 
which he gained by a feeming krndnefe to dif- 
cover failings and expofe them: it muft be 
confefied, that Mr, Savage’s efteem was no 
very certain pofleflion, and that he would lam- 
poon at one time thofe whom he had praifed 
at another. 

It may be alledged, that the fame man may 
change his principles ; and that he, who was 
once defervedly commended, may be afterwards 
fatirifed with equal' juftice, or that the poet 
was dazzled with the appearance of virtue, and 
found the man whom he had celebrated, whea 
he had an opportunity of examining him moie 
Bsirrowly, unworthy of the panegyrick which 
he had too haftily beftowed; and that, as a 
folfe fatire ought to be recanted, for the fake 

of 
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of him whofe reputation may be injuredv falfe 
praife ought likewife to be obviated, left the 
diftiiiftioa between vice and virtue ftiould be 
loft, left a bad man Ihould be trufted upon the 
credit of his encomiaft, or left others ftiould 
endeavour to obtain the like praifes by the 
fame means. 

But though thefe excufes may be often plan- 
ftble, and fometimes juft, they are very feldom 
fatisfaftory to mankind ; and the writer, \yho 
is not conftant to his fubjefl:, (quickly finks 
into contempt, his fatire lofes its force, and 
his panegyrick its value, and he Is only confix 
dered at one lime as a flatterer, and as a ca^ 
lumniator at another. 

To avoid tJiefe imputations, it is only ne- 
ccflary to follow the rules of virtue, and to 
preferve an unvaried regard to‘ truth. For 
tiiough k is undoubtedly poflibre that a^ ihanv 
however cautious, may Be fometimes' d'eceivcd 
by an artM appearance of virtue, or by falfe 
evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not be 
qmn^; and it w?!! be allowed, that the uMne 
of an author Would never have be^n* mssde eon^ 
temptibie, had no faan ever faid what he did 
z not 
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not think, or mifled others bnt when he wafi 
himfelf deceived* 

Author to, be let was firft publifhed in a 
fingle pamphlet, and afterwards inferted in a 
colleaioii of pieces relating to the^ Dunciad, 
which were addreiied by Mr* Savage to the Earl 
of Middlefex, in a ^ dedication which he was 
prevailed upon to fign, though he did not write 
it, and in which there are feme poCtions, that 
the true author would perhaps not have pub- 
lilhcd under his own name, and on which Mr- 
Savage afterwards refiefled with no great fatis- 
faSion ; the enumeration of the bad effects of 
tire uncontrouled freedom of the prefs, and 
the aflertion that the liberties taken by the 
** writers of Journals with their fuperiors were 
exorbitant and unjuftifiable,^* very ill be- 
came men, who have themfelves not always 
Ihewn the exa£left regard to the laws of fubor- 
dination in their writings, and who have often 
fatirifed thofe that at leaft drought themfelves 
their fuperiors, as they were eminent for their 
hereditoy rank, and employed in the higheft 
offices of the kingdom* But this is only an 


^ See hh Works, vol* II* 233* 
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inftance of that partiality which almoft every 
man indulges with regard to liimfelf; the li- 
berty of the prefs is a blelEng when we are in- 
clined to write againft others, and a calamity 
when we find ourfelves overborne by the mul- 
titude of our aflailants ; as the power of the 
crown is always thought too great by thoft 
who fuffer by its influence, and too little by 
thofe in whofe favour it is exerted ; and a {land- 
ing army is generally accounted neceflary by 
thofe who command, and dangerous and op- 
preffive by thofe who fupport it. 

Mr. Savage was likewife very far from be* 
Jieving, that the letters annexed to each fpecies 
of bad poets in the Bathos were, as he was di- 
refted to aflert, fet down at random;’’ for 
when he was charged by one of his firiends 
with putting his name to fuch an improbabi- 
lity, he had no other anfwer to make, than 
that he did not think of it,” and his friend 
had too much tendernefs to reply, that next to 
the crime of writing contrary to what he 
thought, was that of writing without dunking. 

After having remarked what is ,felfe in tilie 
dedication, it is proper that I obferve the im- 
paitiality which I recommend, by declaring 
I 3 what 
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what Savage aflerted, that the account of the 
circumftances which attended the publication 
of the Dunciad, however ftrange and impro- 
bable, was exaftly true* 

The publication of this piece ^ this time 
raifed Mr, Savage a great number of enemies 
among thofe that were attacked by Mr. Pope, 
with whom he was conSdered as a kind of con- 
federate, and whom he was fufpeSed of fup- 
plying with private intelligence and fecret in- 
cidents ; fo that the ignominy of an informer 
was added to the terror of a fatirift. 

That he "was not altogether free from lite- 
ral y hypocrify, and that he fometimes fpokc 
one thing, and wrote another, cannot be de- 
nied , becaufe he himfelf confeiied, that, when 
lie lived in great familiarity with Dennis, he 
wrote an epigiam*^ againft him. 

* This epigram was, 1 beheve, never pubhQjed, 

Shonl4 Dennis publish yon had ftabb'd your broth, or, 
l^ampoonM your monarch, or debauch’d your mother ; 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can be^had, 

Xo& for laughter, for rep^ too ? 
pn fo poor you cannot take the low, 

Qn one fo old your fword you fcorn to draw. 
tJncag*d, then let the harmlefs monger rage, 

Secure in d^^ftefs, madnefs, want, mid age.’^ Dr. 

Mr. 
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Mv., Saipage however fct allihe malice of all 
the pigmy writers at defiance, and thought tiie 
fnendlhip of Mr- Pope cjieaply purdiafed by- 
being expofed to their cenfure and their hatred ; 
nor liad hj any reafon to repeat of the pre- 
ference, for he found Mr. Pope a fteady and 
unalienable friend almoft to the end of his life. 

About this time, ndtwithftanding his avow- 
ed neutrality with regaid to party, he pub^ 
lifhed a panegyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, 
for which he was rewarded by him with twenty 
guineas, a fum not very laige, if either the 
excellence of the performance, or the affluence 
of the patron, be confidered , but greater than 
he afterwards obtained from a perfon of yet 
higher rank, and more defirous in appearance 
of being diflinguifhed as a patron of literature. 
As he was very far from approving the con- 
dudt of Sir Robert Walpole, and in converfe- 
tion mentioned him fometimes with acrimony* 
and generally with contempt ; as h® was one 
of thofe who were always zealous in their af- 
fertions of the jmftice of the late expedition* 
jealous of the rights of the people, and riarmed 
by the iong-conftnued triumph of the court ; 
it was natural to afle him what could induce 
I 4 him 
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him to employ his poetry in praife of that man 
who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, 
and an oppreffor of his country ? He alledged, 
that he was then dependent npon the Lord 
Tyrconnel, who was an implicit ^follower of 
the miniftry ; and that being enjoined by him, 
not without menaces, to write in praife of his 
leader, he had not refolution fufEcient to fa^ 
crifice the pleafure of afBuence to that of inte- 
grity. 

On this, and on many occalions, he was 
ready to lament the mifery of living at the ta- 
bles of other men, which was his fate from the 
beginning to the end of his life ; for 1 know 
nht whether he ever had, for three months to* 
gether, a fettled habitation, in which he could 
claim a right of refideiice. 

To this unhappy ftate it is juft to impute 
much of the inconftancy of his condufl: ; for 
though a readinefs to comply withthe inclination 
of others was no part of his natural chara&cr^ 
yet he was fometimes obliged to relax his oV 
ftinacy, and fubmit his own judgement, and 
even his virtue, to the government of thofe by 
whom he was fupported : fo that, if his mife- 
ries were fometimes the confequences of his 

faults, 
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.faults, he ought not yet to be wholly excluded 
from compaflion, becaufe his faults were veiy 
often the efFefts of his misfortunes. 

Ill this gay period ^ of his life, while he was 
fuirounded^by affluence and pleafure, he pub- 
liflied The Wanderer^ a moral poem, of which 
tlie defign is coniprifed in tliefe lines : 

I fly all public care, all venal flrife. 

To try the IHII comparM with a<Sdve life ; 

To prove, by thefc, the fons of men may owe 

The fruits of blifs to burning clouds of woe ; 

That cv*n calamity, by thought refined, 

Infpints and adorns the thinking mind* 

And more diftinftly in the following paf- 
fage : 

By woe, the foul to daring afljon fwells ; 

By woe, m plaintlefs patience it excels ; 

From patience prudent, clear experience fprings^ 

And traces knowledge through the courfe ojt 
things I 

Thence hope IS formM, thence fortitude, fuccefs, 

Renown : — ^whateV men covet and carefs. 

This performance was always confidemd by 
himfelf as his mafter-piece; and Mr. Popct 


when 
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when he alked his opinion of it, told him^ 
that ha read it once over, and was not dif- 
pleafed witli it, that it gave him more plcaftire 
at the fecond pernfal, and delighl^d him ftiU 
more at the third. ^ 

It lias been generally objefied ni Wati^ 
defer ^ that the difpoiition of the parts is irre- 
gular , that the defign is obfcure, and the plan 
perplexed ; that the images, however beautiful, 
fucceed each other witlrout order ; and that the 
whole performance is not fo much a regular 
fabrick, as a heap of Ihining materials thrown 
together by accident, which ill ikes rather with 
the folemn magnificence of a ftupendous ruin, 
than the elegant grandeur of a finilhed pile. 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it 
is reafonable to believe it at leaft in a great de- 
gree juft , but Mr, Savage was always of a con- 
trary opinion, and thought his drift could only 
be milled by negligence or ftupidity, and that 
the whole plan was r^lar, and the parts 
i^iftinft* 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong 
leeprcfentations of nature, and juft obfervations 
upon life ; and it may eafily be obferved, that 
moft of bis pictures have an evident tendency 

to 
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to Illuftrate his firft great pofition, that good 

is the confeqnence of evil,” The fun that 
burns up the mountains, fruSifies the vales ; 
the deluge that rufhes down die broken rocks 
with dreadful impetuofity, is feparated into 
purling brooks ; and the rage of tlie hurricane 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to 
forbear one touch upon the cruelty of his mo- 
ther, which, though remarkably delicate and 
tender, is a proof how deep an impresEon it 
had upon his mind. 

This niuft be at lead: ackixowledged, whkli 
ought to be thought equivalent to many othef 
excellences, that this poem can .promote no 
other puipofes than thofe of x’^irtue, and tlxat 
it is written with a very ftrong fenfe of the ef* 
ficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the Jiiftpiy 
of Mr. Savage^s performances, than to diffd&y 
their beauties, or to obviate the criticifins which 
they have occafioned 5 and theiefore I fhail not 
dwell upon the particular paflages wiikh 
'ferve applaufe : I feall neither ftiew the 
lence of his defciiptions, nor expatiate m ^ 
temfick portmiCof fuiciie, nor point oat fhi? 

artful 
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artful touches, by which he has diftingulflied 
the iutelleftual features of the rebels, who fuf- 
fer death in his laft canto. It is, however, 
proper to obferve, tiiat Mr. Savage always de- 
clared the charafters wholly fifthious, and 
without the leaft allufion to any real perfons 
or aftions. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo 
fuccefsfully finifhed, it might be reafonably 
expedled that he fliould have gained confidera- 
ble advantage , nor can it, without fome de- 
gree of indignation and concern, be told, that 
he fold the copy for ten guineas, of which he 
afterwards leturned two, that the two laft 
fheets of the work might be reprinted, of which 
he had in his abfence intrufted the correSion 
to a friend, who was too indolent to perform 
it with accuracy. 

A fuperftitlous regard to the corre£tion of 
his ftieets was one of Mr. Savage’s peculiari- 
ties ; he often altered, revifed, recurred to his 
firft reading or punftuation, and again adopted 
the alteration ; he was dubious and irrefolute 
without end, as on a queftion of the laft im- 
“portance, and at laft was feldom fatisfied : the 
intrufion or omilHon of a comma was fuiheieut 

to 
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,t-o difcompofe him, and he would lament an 
error of a fingle letter as a heavy calamity. In 
one of his letters relating to an impreffion of 
fome verfes, he remarks, that he had, with re- 
gard to the correftion of the proof, a fpell 
upon him and indeed the anxiety with 
which he dwelt upon the minuteft and moft 
trifling niceties, deferved no other name than 
that of fafcination. 

That he fold fo valuable a performance for fo 
fmall a price, was not to be imputed either to 
neceffity, by which the learned and ingenious 
are often obliged to fubmit to very hard con-* 
ditions , or to avarice, by which the bookfel- 
lers are frequently incited to opprefs that ge- 
nius by which they are fupported , but to tliat 
'^||||hpcrate defire of pleafure, and habitual fla- 
his paffions, which involved him in 
mait^^plexitles . He happened at that time 
to be engatfMi in the purfuit of fome trifling 
gratification^ and, being without money for 
the prefent occafion, fold his poem to the firij; 
bidder, and perhaps forithe firft price that was 
propofed, and would probably have been con- 
tent with lefs, if lefs bad been offered him. 

This 
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This poem was addrefied to the Lord T yrcon- 
nel, not only in the firfl lines, btit in a formal 
dedication filled with the highefl: ftrains of pa- 
negyrick, and the warmefi: profeffions of gra- 
titude, but by no means remarkable for deli- 
cacy of connexion or elegance of ftylb. 

Thefe praifes in a fliort time he fojind him- 
felf inclined to retraft, being difcarded by the 
man on whom he had beftowcd them, and 
whom he then immediately difcovered not to 
have deferved them. Of this quarrel, which 
every day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnel 
and Mr* Savage affigned very different reafons, 
which might perhaps all in reality concur, 
though they were not all convenient to be al* 
ledged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel af** 
firmed, that it was the conffcant prafticc of 
Savage to enter a tavern with any compai^^h 
propofed it, drink the moft expen^^^ines 
with great profufion, and whcn^^S* reckoning 
wls demanded, to be without m^ey : if, as it 
often happened, his company were willing to 
defray his part,, the affair ended, without any 
ill confequences ; but, if they were refraaory, 
and expeaed that the wine fhould* be paid for 
by him that drank it, his method of compofi- 
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tion was, to take them with him to his own 
apartment, affume the goYernment of the houfe, 
and order the butler in an imperious manner to 
fet the beft wine in the cellar before his com^- 
pany, whq often drank till tliey forgot the re- 
fpeft due to tlie houfe in which they were en- 
tertained, indulged themfelves in the utmoft 
extravagance of merriment, praSifed the moft 
ficentious frolicks, and committed all the cut- 
ties of drunkennefs. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord 
Tyrconncl brought againft him : Having given 
him a colledion of valuable books, ftanped 
with his own arms, he had the mortification 
to fee them in a ftiort time expofed to fale upon 
the flails, it being ufual with Mr. Savage, 
when he wanted a fmall fum, to take Ms books 
to the pawnbroker# 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage 
eafily credited both thefe accufetions i for,, hav - 
ing been obliged, from his firft entrance into 
the world, to fubfift upon expedients, affluence 
was not able to exalt him above &em ; and^ fo 
much was he delighted with wine and convcr- 
fetion, and fo long had* he been accuftomed to 
live by chance^ that he would at any time go 

to 
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to the tavern without fcruple, and truft for the 
reckoning to the liberality of his company, 
and frequently of company to whom he was 
very little known. This condufl: indeed very 
feldom drew upon him thofe inconveniences 
that might be feared by any other perfon , for 
his converfation was fo entertaining, and his 
addrefs fo pleafing, that few thought tlie plea- 
fure which tliey received from him dearly pur- 
chafed, by paying for his wine. It was his 
peculiar happinefs, that he fcarcely ever found 
a ftranger, whom he did not leave a friend ; 
but it muft likewife be added, that he had not 
often a friend long, without obliging him to 
become a ftranger* 

Mr* Savage, on the other hand, declared, 
that Lord Tyrconnel^ quarrelled with him, 
becaufe he would not fubtraS from his own 
luxury and extravagance what he had promifed 
to allow him, and that his refentment was only 
a plea for the violation of his promife ; He 'af- 
fected, that he had done nothing that ought to 
exclude him from tliat fubliftence which he 

^ His expreifion in one of tiis letters was, « tliat Lord Tyr- 
« connel bad involved his eftate, and therefore poorly fought aa 
©ccafxQh to quarrel with huxl**' J* 
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thought not fo much a favour, as a debt, 
fince It was oftered him upon conditions which 
he had never broken , and that his only fault 
was, that he could not be fupported with no- 
thing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to fpend all his nights in taverns, 
and that he appeared defirous that he would 
pafs thofe hours with him, which he fo freely 
bellowed upon others. This demand Mr. 
Savage conlidered as a cenfure of his conduft, * 
winch he could never patiently bear, and 
which, in the latter and cooler parts of his life, 
was fo offenfive to him, that he declared it as 
his refolution, “ to fpurn that friend who 
Ihould prefume to diftate to him and it is . 
not likely, that in his earlier years he received 
admonitions with more calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch ex- 
peftations, as tending to infringe hk liberty, 
of which he was very jealous, when it was 
neceflary to the gratification of h's paflions ; 
afxd declared, that the requefi: was Hill mote 
unreafonable, as the company to which he 
was to have been confined was in&pportably 
VoL. IV, K difagreeabk. 
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difagreeable. This affertioit affords another 
inftance of that incoufiftency of his writings 
with his converfation, which was fo often to 
be obfeived. He forgot how laviflaly he had, 
in his JDedication to The Wander extolled 
the delicacy and penetration, the humanity 
and generofity, the candour and pohtenefs of 
the man, whom, when he no longer loved 
him, he declared to be a wretch without un- 
deiftanding, without good-nature, and without 
juftice ; of whofe name he thought himfelf 
obliged to leave no trace in any future edition 
cf his writings \ and accordingly blotted it ou^ 
of that copy of Th^ Wanderer which was in his 
hands* 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyr- 
connel, he wrote The Triumph qJ Health and 
Mirth^ on the recovery of Lady Tyrconnel 
from a languifhing illnefs. This performance 
is remarkable, not only for the gaiety of the 
ideas, and the melody of the numbers, bat 
for the agreeable fiftion "upon whicji it is 
formed* Mirth, overwhelmed with forrow for 
the licknefs of her favourite, takes a flight la 
*queft of her filler Health, whom fire finds re- 
-elincd upon the brow of a lofty mountain, 

amidft 
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the fragrance of perpetual fpring, with 
the breezes of the huorning fporting abont 
her. Being folicited by her filler Mirths fhe 
readily promifes her affiftance, flies away in a 
cloud, an4 impregnates the wateis of Bath 
With new virtues > by which the ficknefs of 
Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the parti- 
cular circumftances of his birth and hfe, the 
fplendour of his appearance, and the diftmftiou 
which was for fome time paid him by Lord 
Tyrconnel, iutitled him to familiarity with 
perfons of higher rank than thofe to whofe 
Coavcrfation he had been before admitted j he 
did not fail to gratify that curiofity, which 
induced him to take a nearer view of thofe 
whom their birth, their employments, or their 
fortunes, neccfiarily place at, a diftance from 
the greateft part of mankind, and to examiao 
whetlier their merit was magnified or dimi- 
nilhed by the medium through which it wa« 
Gontemplated , whether the fplendour with 
which they dazzled their admirers was inherent 
in tliemfeives, or only reflefled on them by tho 
objects that furrounded them ; and wbethei 
K % 
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great men were felefted for high ftations, or 
high ftations made great men. 

For this pnrpofe he took all opportunities of 
‘converling familiarly with tliofe who were moft 
confpicuous at that time for theit power or 
their influence ; he watched their loofer mo-* 
ments, and examined their domeftick beha- 
viour, with that acutenefs which nature had 
given him, and which the uncommon variety 
of his life had contributed to increafe, and that 
inquifitivenefs which muft always be produced 
in a vigorous mind, by an abfolute freedom 
from all prefEng or domeftick engagements. 

His difcernraent was quick, and therefore he 
foon found in every perfon, and in every affair, 
fomething that defervcd attention , he was 
fupported by others, without any care for him- 
feif, and was therefore at leifure to purfue his 
obfeivations. 

More circumftances to conftitute a, cntickon 
human life could not eafily concur ; nor indeed 
could any man, who affumed from accidental 
advantages more praife than he could juftly 
claim from his real merit, admit any acquaint- 
ance more dangerous than that of Savage , of 
whom likewife it muft be confefled, that abili- 
ties 
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tics really exalted above the common level, or 
\irtue refined from paffion, or proof againft 
corruption, could not eafily find an abler judge, 
or a warmer advocate. 

What the refult of Mr. Savage’s enquiry, 
though he was not much accuftomed to conceal 
his difeovenes, it may not be entiiely fafe to 
relate, becaufe the perfons whofe charafters he 
criticifed are powerful , and power and refent- 
ment are feldom flrangers ; nor would it per- 
haps be wholly jufl, becaufe what he afferted 
in converfation might, though true m general, 
be heightened by fome momentary aidour of 
imagination, and, as it can be delivered only 
from memory, maybe imperfe£tly reprefented; 
fo that the pifture at firft aggravated, and then 
unlkilfully copied, may be juftly fufpefted to 
retain no great refemblance of the original. 

It may however be obferved, that he did not 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of 
tliofe to whom the adminiftration of affairs, 
or the conduft of parties, has been intrufted 5 
who have been confidered as the advocates of 
the crown, or the guardians of the people; 
and who have obtained the moft implicit 
fidence, and the loudeft applaufes. Of *o0e 

K 3 
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pstrticuhr perfon, who has been at one time fa 
popular as to be geneially efteemed, and at 
another fo formidable as to be univerfally de- 
tefted, he obferved, that his acquilitions had 
been, fmail, or that his capacity was nanow, 
and that the whole range of his mind was from 
obfcenity to politicks, and from politicks to 
obfcenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fpc>^ 
culations on great cbarafters was now at 
end. Pie was bamflicd from the table of Loid 
Tyrconnel, and turned again achift upon the 
world, without profpeft of finding quickly any 
other haibour. As prudence was not one of 
the virtues by which he was diftinguifned, he 
had made no proviiion agamlt a misfortune 
like this. And though it is not to be imagined 
but that the fepaiation muft for feme time have 
been preceded by coldnefs, peevifhnefs, or 
negleft, though it was undoubtedly the confe*- 
tjuence of accumulated provocations on both 
fides ; yet every one that knew Savage will 
readily believe, that to him it was fudden as a 
ftroke of thunder ; that, though lie night have 
tianfiently fiifpefted it, he had never fufFeied 
^ny thought ib unpl afing to fink into his mind, 

blit 
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but that he had driven it away by amufements, 
or dreams of future felicity and alHuence, and 
had never taken any meafures by which he 
might prevent a precipitation from plenty to 
indigence.^ 

This quarrel and feparation, and the diffi- 
culties to which Mr. Savage was expofed by 
them^ weie foon known both to his friends 
and enemies ; nor was it long before he per- 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how much 
is added to the luftre of genius by the orna- 
ments of wealth. 

His condition did not appearto excite much 
compaffion , for he had not always been care'* 
ful to ufe the advantages he enjoyed with that 
moderation which ought to have been with 
more than ufual caution preferved by him^ 
who knew, if he had refleSed, that he was 
only a dependant on the bounty of another^ 
whom he could expeft to fupport him no lon^ 
ger than he endeavomed to preferve his favour 
by complying with his inclinations, and whom 
he nevertbelefs fet at defiance, and was con- 
tinually irritating by negligence or encroach- 
ments. 

K 4 
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Examples need not be fought at any great 
diftance to prove, that fuperiority of fortune 
has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and that 
pride feldom fails to exert itfelf in contempt 
and mfult , and if this is often tlje efFe£t of 
hei editary wealth, and of honouis enjoyed 
only by the merits of others, it is fome exte^ 
nuation of any indecent ti mmphs to which this 
unhappy man may have been betrayed, that 
his profperity was heightened by the force of 
novelty, and made more intoxicating by a fenfe 
of the mifery in which he had fo long lan- 
guifhed, and perhaps of the infults which he 
had formerly borne, and which he might now 
think himfelf entitled to revenge. It is too 
common for thofc who have unjuftly fuffered 
pain, to inflift it hkewife in their turn with 
the fame injuftice, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have them* 
fclves been tieated. 

That Mr, Savage was too much elevated by 
any good fortune, is generally known ; and 
fome pafiages of his introduftion to '^he /fmhor 
io he let fufEciently lhew% that he did not wholly 
refrain fiom fuchfatire as he afterwards thought 
very unjuft, when he was expofed to it himfelf ; 

for, 
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for, when he was afterwards ridiculed in the 
charafter of a diftrefled poet, he very eahly dif- 
covered, that diftrefs was not a proper fubjeft 
for merriment, or topick of inveftive. He 
was then abj.e to difcern, that if mifery be the 
eiTefl: of viitue, it ought to be reverenced ; 
if of ill-fortune, to be pitied , and if of vice, 
not to be infulted, becaiife it is peihaps itfeif 
a puniflinient adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced. And the humanity of that 
man can deferve no paneg}Tick, who is capable 
of reproaching a criminal in the hands of the 
executioner. 

But thefe reflexions, though they readily 
occurred to him in the firft and laft parts of 
his li^e, were, I am afraid, for along time for- 
gotten ; at leaft they were, like many othef 
maxims, treafured up m his mind, rather for 
fliew than ufe, and operated very little upon 
his conduft, however elegantly he might fome- 
times explain, or however forcibly he might in- 
culcate them* 

His degradation therefore from the condi- 
tion which he bad enjoyed with fuch wanton 
thoughtiefTnefs, was coniidered by many as 'aft 
occafien of triumph# Thofe who had before 

paid 
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paid their court to him without fuccefs, fooft 
returned the contempt which they had fufFered ; 
and they who had received favours from him, 
for of fuch favours as he could beftow he was 
very liberal, did not always remember them. 
So much more certain are the effefts of refent- 
ment than of gratitude : it is not only to many 
more pleaiing to recolleft thofe faults which 
place others below them, than thofe viitucs 
by which they are themfelves comparatively 
dcprclled: but it is hkewife more eafy to neg- 
left, than to recompenfe , and though there 
are few who will praSife a laborious virtue, 
there will never be wanting multitudes that will 
indulge an eafy \ ice. 

Savage, however, was very little diftuibed at 
the marks of contempt which his ill-fortune 
brought upon him, fiom thofe whom he never 
efteemed, and with whom he never conlidered 
himfclf as levelled by any calamities : and 
though it was not without fome uneafinefs " 
that he faw fome, whofe friendfoip he valued, 
change their behaviour ; he yet obferved their 
roldnefs without much emotion, confideied 
]them as the flaves of fortune and the wor- 

foipers' 
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fhipcisof profperity, and was nioie inclined 
to defpifc them, than to lament himfelf. 

It does not appear that, after this return of 
his wants, he found mankind equally favour- 
aoie to him,* as at his fiift appearance in the 
world. His ftoiy, though in reality not lefs 
melancholy, was lefs affefting, becaufe it was 
no longer new , it therefore piocurcd him no 
new fiiends , and tliofe that had formerly re- 
lieved bun, thought they might now con%n 
him to others. He was now Iikewife conlider- 
cd by many rathei as criminal, than as unhap- 
py ; for the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of 
Ins niothei, were fufficiently mduftrlous to 
publiih his w^eakiiefles, which were indeed very 
numerous ; and nothing was forgotten, that 
might make him either hateful or ridiculous# 

It cannot hut be imagined, that fuch repic- 
fentatlons of his faults mull make great num- 
bers lefs fcnfiblc of his diftrefs ; many, who 
had only an opportunity to hear one part, 
made no fciuple to propagate the account which 
they received , many afiifted their circulation 
from malice or revenge, and perhaps many pre- 
leaded to credit them, tiiat they might wnth a 

better 
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better grace withdraw their regard, or withhold 

their affiftance. 

Savage, however, was not one of thofe, who 
fufFered himfelf to be injured without refift* 
ance, nor was lefs diligent ni e^epofing the 
faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he 
obtained at leaft this advantage, that he drove 
him firll to the prafliice of outiage and vio- 
lence , for he was fo much provoked by the 
wit and virulence of Savage, that he came with 
a number of attendants, that did no honour to 
his courage, to beat him at a cofFee-houfe. 
But it happened that he had left the place a few 
minutes , and his lordfliip had, without danger, 
thepleafurc of boaftmg how he would have 
treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay 
his vilit at his own houfe ; but was prevailed 
on, by his domefticks, to retire without infilling 
upon feeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage 
of fome aflions, which fcarcely any provoca- 
tions will be thought fufficient to juftify 5 fuch 
as feizing what he had in his lodgings, and 
other inftances of wanton cruelty, by which 
he increafed the difirefs of Savage, without any 
ad\antage to himfelf. 


Thcfe 
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* Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on 
both fides, for many years, with the utmoft 
degree of virulence and rage ; and time feemed 
rather to augment than diniinifli their refent- 
ment. That the anger of Mr. Savage fliould 
be kept alive, is not ftrange, becaufe he felt 
every day the confequences of the quarrel ; but 
it might reafonably have been hoped, that Lord 
Tyrconnel might have relented, and at length 
have forgot thofe provocations, which, how- 
ever they might have once inflamed him, had 
not in leality much hmt him. 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fuf- 
fered him to folicit a reconciliation; he re- 
turned reproach for reproach, and infult for 
infult, his fupeiiority of wit fupplied the dif- 
advantages of his fortune, and enabled him to 
form a party, and prejudice great numbers in 
his favour. 

But though this might be fome gratification 
of his vanity, it afforded very little relief tor 
liis necelHties , and he was very frequently 
reduced to uncommon hardfliips, of which, 
however, he never made any mean or impor- 
tunate complaints, being formed rather to bear 
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mifery with fortitude, than enjoy profperity 
with model ation. 

He now thought himfelf again at llbcity to 
expofe the cruelty of his mother; and thcrefoie* 
I believe, about this time, publilhed Ths 
tard^ a poem remarkable for the vivacioas fal^ 
lies of thought in the beginning, where he 
makes a pompous enumeration of the imagi- 
nary advantages of bafe birth ; and the pathe- 
tick fentiments at the end, where he recounts 
the real calamities which he fufFered by the 
crime of his parents* 

The vigour and fpirit of tlie verfes, the pe- 
culiar circumftances of the author, the novelty 
of the fubjed, and the notoriety of the ftory to 
which the allufions are made, procured this 
performance a very favourable reception ; great 
numbers were immediately difperfed, and edi- 
tions were multipled with unufual rapidity* 

One circumftaiice attended the publication, 
which Savage ufed to relate with great fatisfac- 
tion* His mother, to whom the poem was with 
due reverence’* infenbed, happened then to 
be at Bath, where flie could not conveuientiy 
retire from cenfure, or conceal herfelf from 
obfervation ; and no fooner did the reputation 

of 
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of the poem begin to fpread, than ihe heaid 
it repeated w all places of concomfe, nor could 
ftic enter the affembly-rooms or crofs the walks, 
without being faluted with fome lines from The 
Bajiard' 

This was perhaps the fiift time that ever flie 
difcovered a fenfe of fliame, and on this occa- 
fion the power of wit was very confpicuous ; 
the wretch who had, without fcruple, pro- 
claimed heifelf an adultrefs, and who had firfl: 
endeavoured to llarve her fon, then to tran- 
fport him, and afterwaids to hang him, was 
not able to bear the reprefentation of her own 
conduft ; but fled from reproach, though flic 
felt no pain from guilt, and left Batii with the 
utmoft hafte, to flielter herfelf among the 
crowds of London* 

Thus Savage had theTatisfaflion of finding, 
that, though he could not reform his mother, 
he could punifii her, and tliat he did not aL 
ways fuifer alone. 

The pleafure which he received from this 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fuffi- 
cient iov fome time to overbalance the mife- 
ries of want, whici this performance did not 
much alleviate ; for it was fold for a very tri^ 

vbl 
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viai fum to a bookfeller, who, though the 
fuccefs was fo uncommon, that five imprefli- 
ons were fold, of which many were undoubt- 
edly very numerous, had not generofity fufS- 
cient to admit the unhappy writer to any part . 
of the profit. 

The fale of this poem was always men- 
tioned by Mr. Savage with the utmoft eleva- 
tion of heart, and referred to by him as an 
inconteftable proof of a general acknowledge- 
ment of his abilities. It was indeed the only 
produfliion of which he could juftly boaft a ge- 
neral reception. 

But though he did not lofe the opportunity 
which fuccefs gave him, of fetting a high rate 
on his abilities, but paid due deference to the - 
fuffrages of mankind when they were given in , 
his favour, he did not fufFer his efteem of 
himfelf to depend upon others, nor found- 
any thing facred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to cenfure him ; he 
then readily ftiewed the folly of expe£ting that 
the public ftiould judge right, obferved how 
flowly poetical merit had often forced its way 
into the world ; he contented himfelf with the 
appkufe .of men of judgement, and was fome- 

what 
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\vhat dlfpofed to exclude all tliofefiom thecha- 
lafter of men of judgment who did not applaud 
him. 

But he was at other times more favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to the 
beauties of his works, and imputed the 
flownefs of their fale to other caufes 5 either 
they were publiflied at a time when the town 
,was empty, or when the attention of the pub- 
lick was engroffed by fome ftruggle in the par- 
liament, or fome other objefl: of general con- 
cern ; or they were by the negleft of the pub- 
Jiflier not diligently difperfed, or by his avarice 
not advertifed with fufEcient frequency. Ad- 
diefs, or induftry, or liberality, was always 
wanting; and the blame was laid rather on 
any perfon than the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man prac^ 
tifes in fome degree, and to which too much 
of the little tranquillity of life is to be afcribec}> 
Savage was always able to live at peace with 
bimfelf. Had he indeed only made ufe of thefe 
expedients to alleviate the lofs ot wimt of 
fortune or reputation, or any other ad\’antages 
which it i.s not in man^s power to beftow upon 
^imfelf, they might have been 
VoL. IV. L tioned 
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tioned as inftances of a philofophlcal 
md very properly propofcd to the imitation 
of multitudes, who, for want of diverting 
their imaginations with the fame dexterity, 
languifh under affliftions which might be eafily 
removed* 

It were doubtlefs to be wilhed, that truth and 
teafon were univerfally prevalent ; that every 
thing were efteemed according to its real value, 
and that men would fecure themfelvcs from 
being difappointed in their endeavours after 
happinefsi by placing it only in virtue, which 
is always to be obtained 5 but if adventitious a^id 
foreign pleafures muft be purfued, it would be 
perhaps of feme benefit, fince that purfuit 
muft frequently be fruitlefs, if the praftice of 
Savage could be taught, that folly might be 
an antidote to folly, and one fallacy be obviated 
by another. 

. But the danger of this pleafing intoxication 
muft not be concealed , nor indeed can any 
one, after having obferved the life of Savage, 
need to be cautioned againft it. By imputing 
aione of his miferies to himfelf, he continued 
to aft upon the fame principles, and to follow 
the fame path ; was never made wifer by his 

fuf- 
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ftifferings, nor preferved by one misfortune 
fiom failing into another. He proceeded 
throughout his life to tread the fame Heps on 
the fame circle, always applauding his paft 
conduft, or at leaft forgetting it, to ainufe 
himfelf with phantoms of happinefs> which 
were dancing befote him i and willingly turned 
bis eyes from the light of reafon, when it 
would have difcovered the illufion, and fhewn 
him, what he never wiftied to fee, his real ftate. 

He IS even accufed, after having lulled his 
imagination with thofe ideal opiates, of having 
tried the fame experiment upon ins confcicncc ; 
and, having accuilomed himfclf to impute all 
deviations fiom the right to foreign caufes, it 
is certain that he was upon eveiy occafiontoo 
ealily reconciled to himfelf, and that he ap-. 
peared very little to regiet thofe pra^iCes which 
had impaired his reputation. The reigning 
eiror of his life was, that he miftopk the love 
for the praftice of virtue, and,, was indeed not 
fo much a good man, as the friend of goodnefs* 

This at leaft muft be allowed him, that 
always preferved a flrong fenft of the dignity, 
the teauty, and the neo^ffity virtue j and 
that he never contributed delibeiately to fpread 
L ai cor- 
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coiruption amongft mankind. His aftions, 
which were generally precipitate, were often 
blameable , but his writings, being the pro- 
duftions of ftudy, uniformly tended to the 
exaltation of the mind, and the propagation 
of morality and piety, 

Thefe writings may improve mankind, 
when his failings fliall be forgotten; and 
therefore he niuft be confidered, upon the 
whole, as a benefaftor to the woild ; nor can 
his perfonal example do ' any hurt, iince, 
whoever hears of his faults,^ will hear of the 
miferies which they brought upon him, and 
which would deferve lefs pity, had not his 
condition been fucli as made his faults pardon- 
able. He may be confidered as a child expofed 
to all the temptations of indigence, at an age 
when refolutiqii was not yet ftreiigthened 
by convi&Ion, nor virtue confirmed by habit , 
a circumftaned which, in his Bajifird^ he 
laments in a very affbaing manner : 

^ — No Mother’s care 
Shielded my infant inntKience with prayer : 

No Father’s guardmn-hand^iny youth maintain’d. 
Call’d forth my virtuea, or from vice refirain’d. 
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l*he Baflard^ however it might provoke^* or 
mortify his mother, could not be expefted to 
melt her to compaffion, fo diat he was ftill 
under the fame want of the necellaries of h'fe ; 
and he therefore exerted all the intercft which 
his wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes, 
could procure, to obtain, upon the death of 
Eufden, the place of Poet Laureat, and pro* 
fecuted his application with fo much diligence, 
that the King pubiickly declared it his in- 
tention to bellow It upon him; but facli 
was the fate of Savage, that even the King,^ 
when he intended his advantage, was difap- 
pointed in his fchemes ; for the Lord Cham- 
berlain, who has the difpofai of the laurel, 
as one of the appendages of his office, either 
did not know the King’s defign, or did not 
approve it, or thought the nomination of the 
Laureat an encroachment upon his rights, and 
therefoie beftowed the laurel upon Colley 
Cibber* 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a refo- 
lution of applying to the queen, that, having 
once given him life, fhe would enable him to 
fupport it, and therefore pubhfhed a fhort 
poem on her birth-dav, to which he gave the 
L 3 
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odd title of Volunteer Laureat,” The event 
of this effay he has himfelf related in the fol- 
lowing letter, which he prefixed to the poem, 
when he afterwards reprinted it m The Gen- 
tiemaa’s Magazine,” fiom whgace I have 
copied it intire, as this was one of ithe few at^ 
tempts in which Mr. Savage fucceeded. 

Mr. Urban, 

In your Magazine for February you pub- 

lifhed the,laft f Volunteer Laureate’ written 

on a very melancholy occafion, the death of 

the ro^al patronefs of arts and hteiature m 

** general, and of the author of that poem in 

f ‘ particular , I now fend you the firft that Mr. 

‘‘ Savage wrote under that title. — ^This gcntle- 

‘‘ man, iiotwithftanJing a very confideiable 

intercil, being, on the death ot Mr. Eufden, 

difappointed of the Laureat’s place, wrote 

the foUowmg verfes ; which were no fooner 

** publiflied but the late Queen fent to a book-^ 

felkr for them. The author had not at that 
» 

time a friend either to get him introduced, 
or his poem prefented at Court , yet fuch 
** was the unfpeakaWe goodnefs of that Pria- 
cefs, that, notwithftanding this aft of cere- 

mony 
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“ mony was wanting, in a few days after pnb- 
“ lication Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of 
‘ fifty pounds, and a gracious meffage from 
“ her Majefty, by the Lord North and Guil- 
“ ford, to this effefl; , ‘ That her Majefty was 
“ highly pleafed with the verfes , that Ihe took 
“ particulaily kind his lines there relating to 
“ the King , that he had permiffion to wri'e 
“ annually on the fame fubjeft , and tliat he 
“ Ihould yearly receive the like prpfent, till 
“ fomething better (which was hei Majefty’s 
intention) could be done for him.’ Aftef 
“ this, he was permitted to prefent one of his 
“ annual poems to her Majefty, had the hfl* 
“ nour of killing her hand, and met with the 
“ moft gracious reception. 

“ Yours, &c.” 

Such was tlie performance *■, and fuch its re- 
ception . a reception, which, though by no means 
unkind, was yet not in the higUeft degree ge- 
perous : to chain down the genius of a writer 
to an annual panegyric fliewed in the Quceq. 

« TIms poein, being inferted ui the fittore part of Has colleo* 
tkn, vob XhU p. zij, is here omitted, S. 
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too mucli defire of hearing her own praifes, 
and a greater regard to herfelf than to him on 
whom her bounty was conferred. It was a 
kind of avaricious generofity, by which flattery 
was rather purchafed than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the 
fame allowance with much more heroic mten* 
tion : fhe had no other view tlian to enable 
him to profecute his iludies, and to fet him- 
felf above the want of afliftance, and was con- 
tented witli doing good without ftipulating for 
encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravilhed with the 
favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with thofe which he was piomifcd : 
he confidered himfelf now as a favounte of the 
Queen, and did not doubt but a few annual 
poems would eftablifli him in fome profitable 
employment. 

He therefore aflumed the title of Volunteer 

Laureat,’’ not without fome repreheufions 
from Cibber, who informed him, that the title 
of ** Laureat” was a mark of honour confened 
by the King, from whom ail honour is derived, 
znd \^hich therefore no mat! has a right to be- 

flow 
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flow upon hiitifelf ; and added, that he might 
with equal propriety, ftyie himfeif a Volunteer 
Lord, or Volunteer Baionet. It cannot be 
denied that the remaik ^Yas juft; but Savage 
did not think any title, which was confened 
upon Mr, Cibber, fo honourable as that the 
ufurpation of it could be imputed to him as an 
inftanceof vet y exorbitant vanity, and ^ there* 
fore continued to write under the fame title, 
and received every year the fame rewai'd. 

He did not appear to confidei thefe encomi- 
ums as tefts of his abilities, or as any thing 
more than annual hints to the Queen of her 
promife, or a£ls of ceremony, by the peiform- 
ance of which he was intilled to bis penlion, 
and therefore did not labour them with gieat di- 
ligence, or print more than fifty each year, ex^ 
cept that for fome of the iaft years he regulaily 
inferred them m The Gentleman’s Maga- 
“ zine,” by which they were difpcrfcd over 
the kingdom. 

Of fome of them he bad liimfeif fo low an 
opinion, that he intended to omit them in the 
colleftion of poems,- for which he printed pro- 
pofals, and folicited fubfciiptions ; nor can it 
feem ftiangc, tbat^ being confined to the fame 

fub- 
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fubjed, fhonld be at feme times indolent, 
and at others nnfuccefsful , that he fhonld 
fometimes delay a difagrceable tafk, till it was 
too late to perform it well 5 or that he fliould 
fometimes repeat the fame fentiment on the 
fame occafion, or at otheis be milled by an at- 
tempt after novelty to forced conceptions and 
far-fetched images. 

^ He wrote indeed with a double intention, 
which fupplied him with feme variety; for 
his buiinefs was to praife tlie Queen for the fa- 
vours which he had received, and to complain 
to her of the delay of thofe which Qie had pro- 
mifed : in fonie of his pieces, therefore, grati- 
tude is predominant, and in fome difcontent; 
in fome he reprefents himfelf as happy in her 
patronage ; and in others, as difconfolate to find 
hipfelf neglefted. 

Herpromife, like other promifes made to 
this unfortunate man, was never performed, 
though he took fufficient care that it fliould 
not be forgotten. The publication of his 
** Volunteer Laureat” procured him no other 
reward than a regular remittance of fifty 
pounds* 


He 
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. He was not fo deprelTed by liis difappoint- 
ments as to negleft any opportunity tliat was 
offered of advancing his intereft. When the 
Pnncefs Anne was married, he wrote a poem 
upon her « departure, only, as he declared, 
becaufe it was expefted fiom him,” and ht? 
was not willing to bar his own profpeflis by 
any appearance of negleft. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained 
by this poem, or any regaid that was paid to 
it , and therefore it is likely that it was con- 
fidered at court as an z& of duty, to which he 
was obliged by his dependence, and which It 
was theiefore not neceffary to reward by any 
new favour . or perhaps the Queen really in- 
tended his advancement, and therefore thought 
It fuperfluous to lavifli prefents upon a man 
whom fhe intended to eftablifti for life. 

About this time not only bis hopes were in 
danger of being fruftrated, but his penfion 
hkewife of being obftruSed, by an accidental 
calumny. The writer of The Daily Cou- 
rant,” a paper then publiflied under the di- 
reaion pf the miniftry,, charge^ him wUx a 

# Punted in Xth p. 
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crime, which, though very great in itfelf, 
would have been remarkably invidious in him, 
and might very julUy have incenfed the Queen 
againft him. He was accufed by name of in- 
fluencing ele£lions againft the coi^^rt, by ap^ 
pearing at the head of a tory mob , nor did the 
accufer fail to aggravate his crime, by repre- 
fenting It as the efFe£l of the moft atrocious in- 
gratitude and a kind of rebellion againft the 
Queen, who had firft preferved him from an 
infamous death, and afterwards diftinguilhed 
him by her favour, and fupported him by her 
charity. The charge, as it was open and con- 
fident, was likewife by good foitune very par- 
ticular» The place of the tranfaftion was men- 
tioned, and the whole feries of the rioter’s con- 
dufl. related. This exa&nefs made Mr. Sa- 
vage’s vindication eafy ; for he never had m 
his life feen the place which was declared to be 
the feene of his wickednefs, nor ever had been 
prefent in any town when its repiefentatives 
were chofen* 1 his anfwcr he therefoie made 
hafte to publifli, with all the circumftances nc- 
ceffary to make it credible; and very reafon- 
ahly demanded, that the accufatipn ^fhould be 
tetrafted in the fame paper, that he might no 

longet' 
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longer fuffer the imputation of fedition and in- 
gratitude. This demand was likewifc prefled 
by him in a private letter to the author of the 
paper, who either trufting to the proteSion of 
thofe whofe defence he had undertaken, or 
having entertained fome perfonal malice againft 
Mr. Savage, or fearing, left, by retiafting fo 
confident an aflertion, he ftiould impair the 
credit of his paper, refufed to give him tliat 
fatisfaftion. 

Mr- Savage therefore thought it neceflary, to 
his own vindication, to profecute him in the 
King’s Bench , but as he did not find any ill 
cfFedls from the accufation, having fufficiently 
cleared his innocence, he thought any farther 
procedure would have the appearance of re- 
venge ; and therefore willingly dropped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefs commenced 
in the fame court againft himfelf, on an infor- 
mation in which he was accufed of writing and 
pubiiftnng an obfeene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage’s defire to be di- 
ftinguiftied; and, when any controverfy be- 
came popular, he never wanted fame reafon 
for engaging in it with great ardour, and apr 
pearing at the head of the party which he had 

chofen. 
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cliofen. As he was never celebrated for Iiiig 
pindeiice, he had no fooner taken his fide, and 
informed liimfelf of the chief topicks of the 
difpute, than he took all opportunities of af- 
ferting and propagating his principles, without 
much regard to his own mtereflr, of any other 
vifible deCgn than that of drawing upon him- 
felf the attention of mankind. 

The difpute between the bifliop of London 
and the chancellor is well known to have been 
for feme time the chief topick of political con- 
verfation 5 and therefore Mr. Savage, in pur- 
fuance of his charadler, endeavoured to become 
confpicuous among the controvertifts with 
wdiich every colFee-houfe was filled on that ac- 
cafion. He was an indefatigable oppofer of all 
the claims of ecclefiaftical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded , and 
was therefore no friend to the Bilhop of Lon- 
don. But he had another leafou for appearing 
as a warm advocate for Dr. Rundle ; for he 
was the friend of Mr. Fofterand Mr. Thoin-» 
fon, who weie the fiiends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereft m the quef- 
tion, which, however, as he imagined, con- 
cerned him fo nearly, that it W'as not fufficient 

to 
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to harangxie and difpxite, hut neceffary likewift 
to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a 
new poem, called by him, “The Progrefs cf, 
a Divine;’* in which lie condufts a profit- 
gate priett By all the gradations of wickednefs 
fiom a poor curacy in the country, to the 
liigheft preferments of the church, and de- 
fcnbes with that humour which was natural to 
him, and that knowledge which was extended 
to all the diverfities of human life, his beha- 
viour in every fiation , and infinuates, that this 
prieft, thus accomplilhed, found at laft a pa- 
tron in the Bifhop of London. 

When he was afked by one of his friends, 
on what pretence he could chaigc the bifhop 
with fuch an aftion ? he had no more to fay, 
than that he had only inverted tlie accufation, 
and that he thought it leafonable to believe, 
that he, who obftrudled the rife of a good man 
without reafon, would for bad reafons promote 
the exaltation of a villain. 

The dergy were univerfally provoked by 
this fatire , and Savage, who, as was his con- 
ftant praSice^ had fet his name to his per- 
foimance, was ecjnftred in The Weekly 

** Mif- 
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Mifcellany with feventy, which he did 
not feem inclined to forget. 

But 

^ A Ihort fatire was likcwife publiChcd m the fame paper, m 
which were the following lines : 

For cruel muidcr doomed to hempen death. 

Savage, by royal grace, prolong^ his breath. 

Well might you think he fiient his'fiiuire years 
In prayer, and faftmg, and repentant teai s. 

—But, O vain hope^ — ^the truly Savage cries, 

Prices, and their ilaviflx dodlrmci, I defpife. 

<< SImHvI 

‘ ** Who, by free-thinking to fiee adtion fir’d, 

In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquii ^d. 

Now ftoop to leainof ecclefiaftic men 
<* — No, arm’d with rhyme, at pnefts 1 11 take my aim. 

^ Though piudence bids me murder but their fame " 

' - ** Weekly Mifcellany.’* 

An anfwer was publiihcd m The Gentleman’s Magazine,'* 
written by an unknown hand, from which tlie follow ing lines 
are feledled : 

“ Tiansfoim’dby thoughtlefs rage, and midnight wine. 
From malice free, and pvUh’d without defign $ 

In equal brawl if Savage long'd a thruft. 

And brought the youth a yidlim to the diift ; 

So ftrong the humd of accident appears. 

The royal hand fiom guilt and vengeance cleais. 

Inftead of wafting ** all thy future years, 

« Savage, in prayer and vam lepentant teats 5 " 


JExert 
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But a return of inveaive was not tliought a 
fufficient punifliment. The Court of King’s 
Bench was therefore moved againft him, and 
he was obliged to return an anfwer to a charge 
ofobfcenity. It was urged, in his defence, 
that obfcenity was criminal when it was in- 
tended to promote tlie pradice of vice ; but 
that Mr. Savage had only introduced obfcenc 
ideas with the view of expofing them to detef- 
tation, and of amending die age, by fhewing 
the deformity of wickednefs. This plea was 

Exert thv pen to mend a vicious a^e, 

To curb the pneft, and fink hi$ high-chiirch rage 5 
To ihew what frauds tlie holy veflments hide, 

The nefts of avarice, luft, and pedant pride: 

Then change the feene, let ment brghtly fliine. 

And round tlie patriot twift the wreath divine 5 
The hervenly guide deliver down to fame ; 

In weli-tunM lays tianfnut a Fofter's name , 

Touch every paflion with harmonious ar^ 

Exalt the genius, and correa the heart* 

Thus future times fhall royal grace extol : 

Thus pohfh*d lines fchy prefent fame enrol 

But grant 

- — Maliciouil) that Savage plung’d the fleel. 

And made the youth venge^mce feel; 

My foul abhors theadl, the man detejfts. 

But more the bigotry of prieffcly breafts. 

« Geutleman^s Magazine, M&y, 1735.** jDr. J. 
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admitted ; and Sir Philip Yorke, who then 
prefided in that court, difnnfled the mfor- 
mation with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of IMr Savage’s writings* The 
profecutioii, however, anfwered in fome mea- 
fui'e the puipofe of thofe by whom it was fet 
on foot; for Mr. Savage was fo far intimi- 
dated by it, that, when the edition of his 
poem was fold, he did not venture to reprint 
it , fo that it was in a fliort time forgotten, 
or forgotten by all but thofe whom it of- 
fended. 

It is faid, that fome endeavours were ufed 
to incenfe the Qu^^n againft him, but he 
found advocates to obviate at leaft part of theii 
effeft ; for though he was never advanced, he 
ftill continued to .receive his penfion. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him 
than any incident of his life, and> as his 
conduft cannot be vindicated, it is proper to 
fecure his memory from reproach, ,by in- 
forming thofe whom he made Ins enemies, 
that he never intended to repeat the provoca- 
tion ; and that, thoxigh, whenever he thought 
he had any reafon to complain of the clergy, 
\ip ufed to tlMreaten tlicm witfe a new edition of 

The 
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The Progrefs of a Divine,” it wa<? his calm 
and fettled refolution to fupprefs it for ever. 

He once in ten Jed to have made a better re- 
paration for the folly or injuftice with which 
he might -be chaiged, by writing another 
poem, called The Progrefs of a Free-think'» 
er,” whom he intended to lead throu’gh ali 
the ftages of vice and folly, to convert him 
from viitue to wickednefs, and from leligioil 
to infidt,hty, by all the modifli fophiftry ufed 
for that purpofe ; and at laft to difinifs him by 
his own hand into the other world. 

Tdiat he did not execute this defign, is a lea! 
lofs to mankind, for he was too well acquainted 
with all the feenes of debauchery to have failed 
in his reprefen tations of them, and too zealoui 
for virtue not to have reprefented them in fuch 
a manner as ihould expbfe them either to ridi^ 
cule or deteftation. 

But this plan was, like ilirf 

laidafide, till the vigour of till Ins^giniiion 
was fpent, and the effervefcence of 
had fubfided ; but foon gaVe way to^hm othfrf 
delign, which pleafed by Ita for 

and then was ncglcfted iike the fothfcr, 

M a Uk 
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He was ftill in his ufual exigences, having 
no certain fupport bnt the penfion allowed hun 
by the Queens which, though it might have 
kept an exaft ceconomift from want, was very 
far from being fufEcicnt for Mr. Savage, who 
had never been accuftomed to difmifs any of 
his appetites without tire gratification which 
they folicited, and whom nothing but want 
of money withheld from partaking of every 
pleafure that fell within his view. 

His condudi: with regard to his penfion was 
very particular. No fooner had he cha’nged 
the bill, than he vaniihed from the fight of all 
his acquaintance, and lay for fome time out of 
the reach of all the enquiries that friendfliip or 
curiolity could make after him , at length he 
appeared again pcnnylefs as before, but never 
informed even thofe whom he feemed to re- 
gard moft, wheie he had been , nor was his 
retreat ever difcovered* 

This was his conftant praftice during the 
whole time that he received the penfion fiom 
the Queen : he regularly difappeared and 
returned* He, indeed, affirmed that he retired 
to ftudy, and that the money fupported him in 
folitude for many months ; but his friends 

dared, 
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dared, that the ihoit time in winch it wa^ 
fpent fufEciently confuted his own account of 
*his conduft. 

His pohtenefs and hrs wit ftill raifed him 
friends, wko were defirous of fetting him at 
length free from that indigence by which he 
had been hitherto oppieffed; and therefore 
folicited Sir Robert WalpoJe in his favour with 
fo much carneftnefs, that they obtained a pro- 
mife of the next place that fhould become va- 
cant, notexceeding two hundred pounds a year. 
This piomife was made with an uncommon 
declaiation, that it was not the promife of 
a nimifter to a petitioner, but of a friend to 
his friend,’* 

Mr. Savage now concluded hlmfelf fet at 
eafe for ever, and, as he obferves in a poem 
written on that incident of his iife^ trufted and 
was trufted ; but foon found that his confidence 
was ill-grounded, and this friendly promife 
was not inviolable^ He fpent a long time in 
felicitations, and at kft defpaired and defifled. 

He did not indeed deny that ha had given 
tbc minifter fome reafon to^helieve that he 
fliduld not ftrengthen his own intereft fay ad- 
vancing him, for he had taken care to diftin* 
M 3 giiiil 
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gnifli himfclf in cofFee-houfes as an advocatje 
for ^lic miaiftry of the laft years of Qaeen Anne, 
and was always ready to juftify the conduft, 
and exalt the chaia£i:ei of Lord Bolingbroke, 
whomhe mentions with great regard m anEpiftle 
ppon Authors, which he wrote about that time ; 
but was too wife to publiih, and of which only 
fome fiagmcnts have appeared,, mferted by hmi 
in the Magazine” after his retirement. 

To defpair was not, however, the charaf^er 
of Savage ; when one patronage failed, he had 
lecourfe to another* The prince w^as now ex- 
tremely popular, and hid very liberally reward- 
ed the meiit of fome wiiteis whom Mr. Sa- 
vage did not think fuperior to himfdf, and 
therefore he refolved to addrefs a poem to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjeft 
which could regard only perfons of the highel): 
rank and greateft affluence, and which was there- 
fore proper fora poem intended to procure the 
patronage of a prince ; and having retired for 
fome time to Richmond, that he might profe- 
Gute his defign in foil tranquillity, without the 
temptations of pleafure, or the fohcitations of 
cieditois, by which his meditations were in 
equal danger of being difconcerttd, he produced 

a poem, 
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$ poem, On Public Spirit, with regard t6 

Publick Works/’ 

The plan of this poem is very extenfive, and 
compnfes a multitude of topicks, each of which 
might furaifli matter fufBcient for a long per-, 
formance, and of which feme have already em- 
ployed more eminent writers , bat as he was* 
perhaps not fully acquainted with the whole 
extent of his own defign, and was writing to 
obtain a fupply of wants too preffing to admitr 
of long or accurate enquiries, he palles negli- 
gently over many pubhek works, which, even 
in his own opinion, defeived to be more elabo- 
rately treated* 

But though he may fometimes difappoint 
his reader by tranfient touches upon thefe fub-‘ 
jefts, which have often been confidered, and 
therefoie naturally raife expeftations, he muft 
l>e allowed amply to compenfete his omiffionst 
by expatiating, in the conclqlion of hi^ work* 
upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated, 
by any eminent poet, though it now appears 
more fufeeptible of embeJIifliments, more adapt- 
ed to exa{t the ideas, and afeft the paffiona, 
than many of tbofe which have hitherto been 
thought mojEt worthy of the ornaments of verfe*. 

M 4 The 



popular writers, for he feems fcarcely to cadea- 
vour at concealment ; and fometffiaes he picks 
lip fiagments in obfcure corners. His Imes to 
Fenton, 

Seiene, the llmg of pain thy thoughts beguile, 

And make affliflions objeds of a fmile, 

brought to my mind fome lines on the death of 
Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom 
I Ihould not have expefted to find an imi- 
tator; 

But thou, O Mufe, whofe fweet nepenthean tongue , 

Can charm the pangs ofdeathwithdeathlefs fong; 

Canft flinging plagues with eafy thoughts hegutk^ 

Make pains and tortures ohje^s of a /mile* 

To dcteft his imitations were tedious and 
ufelefs. What he takes he feldom makes 
worfe ; and he cannot be juftly thought a mean 
man whom Pope chofe for an aflbciate, and 
ivhofe co-operation was confidered by Pope’s 
.enemies as fo important, that he was attacked 
hy Henley with this ludicrous diftich : 

Pope came off clean with Homer; but they fay 

Broome went before, and kindly iwept the way, 
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